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ELDOM has the first Monday 
in May, which brings with it 
| the opening of the Exhibition 
1 of the Royal Academy, been 
looked for more anxiously than 
on the present occasion. It 


m= patient crowd who stood with- 
(e out have been admitted within the 
\\” walls of the Academy, and the 
§ §6doings there for another year are 
® no longer a mystery. The multitude 
Y who have rushed between its portals 
comprise not only every member of 
the profession, and every hanger-on 
to it, but a crowd of those who are 
interested in art from various motives 
and causes, and who either do or do 
not realize its importance as one of 
the elements of our civilization, and as one of 
the great instrumentalities by which the present 
age is to be influenced and impressed. 

Within its doors there has been the usual 
visiting of wealthy patrons and favoured guests ; 
the usual interchange of courtesy and compli- 
ment between the members themselves ; while 
without, there have been the accustomed 
murmurs of discontent and dissatisfaction; the 
usual heart-breakings and disappointments 
amongst the young members of the profession, 
who had laboured and hoped for better treat- 
ment at the hands of those to whom they have 
to commit the destinies of their professional 
year than they have received. But if we mis- 
take not, with much that is usual and customary, 
there is this year something unusual and extra- 
ordinary too, if we may judge from the number 
and weight of the complainants whose state- 
ments have reached our ears. It will be but 
fair to the hanging committee themselves, to 
let them know the feelings that prevail, and 
we will print, therefore, part of a communica- 
tion from a very estimable artist, without 
necessarily adopting all the opinions contained 
in it. 

“The magnificent exhibition in Paris last year,” 
says the writer, “of the choicest works of the 
various schools of Europe, was looked upon by 
intelligent and earnest critics as calculated to 
inspire the artists of our school with new 
energy, vigour, and freshness; and to infuse 
life and purpose into the next collection of their 
works that should be submitted to public view. 
The time has come that we natarally ask, Where 
is the evidence of any such results? And after 
looking round the walls of the Royal Academy, 
‘Echo answers, Where?’ Lither the council 
and hangers of that body have been unfaithful 
to their trust, or the artists of Britain have 
arrived at that self-satisfied condition which 
renders them blind to the necessity of constant 
effort, and insensible to the advantages and 
Opportunities which such a collection as that re- 
ferred to was thought to afford them. That this 

T conclusion is correct, we are altogether 
unwilling to admit, for on visiting the studios of 
painters previously to the sending in of the 


Pictures, we were struck with abundant proofs 


of the earnest care and conscientiousness, the 
Close observation of nature, and the deep 
thoughtfulness with which our younger artists 
especially had been working; and we do not 
hesitate to declare that their works, so viewed 
and contemplated, would have done honour to 
Ww school, in any of the history of art. 

€ look for them on the Academy walls : 
porch — in oaeren — and dis- 

situations, while others are missi 

altogether. We press our inquiries into the 
reason of all this, and are told by those in 





authority that ‘want of space’ is the sole cause 
of these disastrous results, which we cannot but 
regard as destructive of all progress, and as 
tending to falsify the real character and condi- 
tion of art in this country, not only in the esti- 
mation of those foreign artists and critics who 
in these days come over to judge us, but even 
in the estimation of the intelligent portion of 





has come and gone. The im-' 


our own population. If it be true (and it may 
be so in a great measure) that there is not 
room, as the President said in his speech on 
, Saturday last, to do justice to the ‘ fellow- 
‘labourers’ of Academicians, and to han 

' their works, it is a lamentable and disgraceful 
' defect in the economy of a nation professing to 
lead the van in the great march of civilization,— 
| that when her sons of genius have laboured to 
| their utmost (often in the face of great diffi- 
culties and privation) to produce works of 
excellence, having pressed their way through the 
countless obstructions to their progress, inci- 
dental. to their pursuit, they should at last 
'be denied the simple. justice of being fairly 
| judged of by the public themselves. 

But let us for a moment inquire how the 
Royal Academy act under a sense of the diffi- 
culty of which they complain. In the present 
collection, it is said, that 27 feet of the line are 
taken up by one member; as much by a second ; 
about 30 feet by one associate, and nearly as 
much by another; and mainly, too, by works of 
a class much resembling each other, and not all 
tending to illustrate the high aim and purposes 
of art; while the works of striving men, out of 
the circle, are consigned to the cellar. Is it 
thus that art is to progress amongst us? Is 
it thus that Meglend is to hold up her head 
among the schools of Europe, or to maintain 
her position as foremost among the patrons of 
the ennobling, and elevating, and refining arts 
of peace? Surely not: and it becomes a ques- 
tion of the highest moment to the artists them- 
selves, whether they submit to a state of things 
so uncertain and so deceitful; or whether they 
cannot combine for action in such a way as to 
secure more certainty in the management of 
the public exhibition, which is nothing more 
than the fair opportunity of exposing to view 
what fair and intelligent means, and honest 
labour of mind and hand, have produced. Never 
had the artists of England a better opportu- 
nity than at present, of erecting, on a broad 
and comprehensive basis, a er and abiding 
superstructure; for patronage is abundant ; the 
interest felt in art is wide-spread and univer- 
sal; and the call to them is, not to seize 
eagerly upon the offered rewards merely, but 
to aim at excellence, by increased care, and 
thought, and labour: and then, if it is asked, 
How are we to secure, for?such devotion to art, 
a safe appreciation at the hands of our country- 
men? the answer is, that bold and united efforts 
must be made to break down the long-esta- 
blished usages to which the Academy clings,— 
that its administration, so cramped and illiberal, 
must be made to adapt itself to the require- 


it must be aroused from that lethargy which 
makes its onward movement so tardy ; — or 
else that the large body of artists who stand 
without, must combine for their universal safety 
and success, and seek some means to take the 
tide of patronage while at its flood, hoping 
it may yet last long enough to bear them on to 
a permanent haven.” 


Notwithstanding the assertions of our corre- 
spondent, made under a feeling of personal injury, 
and our personal knowledge of the fact that 
many excellent pictures have been rejected, or 
otherwise ill-treated, to make way for pictures 
of less worth, we must still view the collection 
as one of much interest ; calculated, it may be, 
to make some minds doubtful as to the future 
of English art, for a time, but on the whole 
hopeful and promising. Stanfield’s picture, 
“The Abandoned” (94), is worth a pilgrimage : 
“The Last Parting of Marie Antoinette and her 
Son,” by E. M. Ward (75), although inferior 
to his “ Argyle” of a previous year, is worthy 
of any school: “ Love’s Labour Lost” (17) is 
to our mind the best picture Mr. F. R. Pickers- 
gill has yet painted; and the same may be said 





ments of the age in which we live; — that 





of Elmore’s, “The Emperor Charles V..at Yuste.” 
Dobson has two admirable paintings, ‘The 
Parable of the Children in the Market-place ” 
(310), and “The Prosperous Days of Job” 
(532). Sir Edwin Landseer’s two pictures seem 
spoilt by the hanging,— (208) “ Highland 
Nurses,” has much touching beauty, which 
would be more felt if the picture were seen 
alone ; and (35) “ Home,” by J. N. Paton, not- 
withstanding an excess of despair in the group, 
under the circumstances,—the entire absence of 
hope,—will be a point for admiration during 
the season. ' 

Nor should (131) “Many Happy Returns of 
the Day,” byW.P.Frith; (162), “TheGraces,” 
by W.E. Frost; (209), “A Passing Cloud,” by 
J. C. Hook; (248), “ Agua Fresca,” by J. 
Phillip; (328), “Un Corillo Andaluz,” by D. 
C. Gibson; (336), “Street Scene in Cairo,” 
by John Lewis; (506), “Going to be Fed,” 
by R. Ansdell and J. Phillips; (592), “ High- 
land Mary,” by T. Faed; or (610), “The Heir 
cast out of the Vineyard,” by W. C. Thomas, 
be overlooked. Amongst the landscapes (503), 
“Summer Crops,” by W. Linnell, holds an 
eminent position. 

Mr. Leslie’s “ Hermione ” (144), in amodern 
furred cloak,—the Hermione whose innocence 
was decided by the Delphic oracle,—is.a mis- 
take in the title ; and Mr. Leighton, who gave 
such good promise last year, has gone astray 
this, in his fiddling Ocph2us (508). 

The artists who have adopted the manner of 
painting which has been termed pre-Raffaellite, 
appear to be increasing; at any rate, the number- 
of specimens exhibited by them, mostly placed 
on the line, is much greater than on any pre- 
vious occasion ; nor is it to be wondered at, since 
the mere manner is comparatively easy of imi- 
tation, and has found eloquent advocates and 
liberal purchasers. Sir Charles Fastlake said. 
at the dinner, that ‘while the office of the pro- 
fessed critic is, almost necessarily, to detect 
imperfections, the enlightened amateur, on the 
other hand, recognises the principle, founded on 
a long observation of masterworks, that a few 
qualities, or even one quality carried to a high 
degree of perfection, though involving compa- 
rative defects in other particulars, stamps the 
work of art with character and value, and seldom 
fails to command approbation. Among the 
great masters each is admired for certain special 
qualities, while the fact that he is deficient in 
other respects does not interfere with the 
general estimation in which he is held.” 

We fully admit the truth of this, and, appre- 
ciating the good qualities to be found in 
the works of the chiefs of the new school, 
have gladly offered on many occasions tri-. 
butes of admiration. Their works as stages 
in a progress,—as reactionary from sloppy 
indistinctness, — have deserved the greatest 
encouragement; but if these are to be pointed 
to as final results to be striven after by other 
artists,—the manifest errors and shortcomings. 
of the school set up as examples for imitation,— 
the progress of art in England will be seriously 
retarded. The absence of air in their pictures; 
the want of a feeling for the beautiful, if not. 
determined avoidance of it, and the conse- 
quent selection of indifferent models for 
representation, must surely be regarded as 
defects, in spite of which they have by 
their ability in other respects produced 
pictures worthy of admiration, and not as 
amongst the means through which success is to 
be attained. Further, art, as it seems to us,, 
does not consist alone in an imitation of nature. 
The artist has to produce on the minds of 
others by entirely different means the effect 
produced by nature on his own mind, and to do. 
this, must look iz¢o his own mind, and set forth 
what he sees there: he must not paint each 
thing as it really is, separately viewed, but as 
it seems viewed in relation to what is about it. 
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and beyond. Mr. Millais has five pictures in 
the present exhibition, all possessing high 
qualities, yet open to strong objection. His 
largest, ‘“ Peace Concluded, 1856” (200), is 
greatly disfigured by the costumes introduced, 
and is altogether inferior, as it seems to us, to 
some of his previous works. No. 413, a picture 
without a name in the catalogue, but which 
may be called, “The Cavalier and Roundhead,” 
or “ The Duel,” and is attributed to Mr. Burton, 
is an earnest and interesting painting, wanting, 
chiefly, in atmosphere. ‘ The Scapegoat” (398), 


by Mr. Holman Hunt, is a work of remarkable ; 


power, but a very disagreeable picture: the 
number of its admirers will be few, but then 
hese admirers will probably be worshippers. 








‘FIRES: THE BEST MEANS OF PRE- 


VENTING AND ARRESTING THEM ; 
WITH A FEW WORDS ON FIRE- 
PROOF STRUCTURES.* 


I nave been requested by the Council of the 
Society of Arts to send them some information 


28 to “ Fires ; the best means of preventing and 


-arresting them; with a few words on fire-proof 
structures.” It is with great diffidence that I 
attempt a subject of such importance to the 
community, not only from my inability to do it 
justice in writing, but from the exeessive diffi- 
culty of making each person comprehend the 
necessity of being sufficiently careful, due care 
being the best prevention against fire, as well 
as against many other evils. 

To prevent fires, it is necessary to consider 
what are the principal causes of these calama- 
ties. These may be classed under several 
heads :— 

1. Inattention in the use of fires and lights. 

‘2. Improper construction of buildings, oe. 

3. Furnaces or close fires for heating build- 
ings, or for mechanical purposes. 

4. Spontaneous ignition. 

5. Incendiarism. 

There is little to be said on the first head 
which is not well known to most masters of 
houses or other establishments, but the difficulty 
is to keep up their attention or that of those 
under them. ad * nf a ° 

The improper construction of buildings more 
generally assists the spread than is the original 
cause of fires, although laying hearths on 
timber, and placing timber too near flues, are 
constant causes of fire; and it is believed that 
many melancholy occurrences have arisen from 
these and similar sources. It is true the Build- 
ing Act forbids all such proceedings, but the 
district surveyors do not seem to have sufficient 
power, or be able to pay sufficient attention to 
such matters, as they are constantly met with 
at fires. A very flagrant case of laying a hearth 
on timber was lately exposed by a fire in the 
City. Due notice was given of the circumstance, 
but no further attention was paid to the matter 
than to make the proprietor construct the floor 
ee , although the Act gave power to fine 

or such neglect. This omission is to be re- 
gretted, as there could not have been a better 
ease for warning others, as it occurred in a very 
large establishment, and the work was done by 
one of the first builders in the City. Had this 
fire taken place in the night, and gained some 
head, it would have been very difficult to have 
ascertained the cause. As the premises were 
situated, a serious loss of life might have 
occurred, the apartment in which the fire 
originated a the only means of retreat which 
ten or twelve female servants had from their 
bed-rooms. 

The Building Acts, up to about the year 1825, 
by insisting upon party-walls and other precau- 
tions, were invaluable for the prevention of the 
spread of fires. By them no warehouse was 
permitted to exceed a certain area. From the 
year 1842 the area has been exchanged for a 
specified number of cubic feet. But since 1825 
a class of buildings has arisen of which there 
are now considerable numbers in the City, called 
Manchester or aR rx warehouses, which 
somehow, up to the 1st of Januarylast, have been 
exempted from the law restricting the extent of 


* From a paper by Mr. James Braidwood, read at the Society 
of Arts on the 7th inst. . 





| warehouses, on the plea that they are wot ware- 

| houses, because “ bulk is broken” in them, 

lalthough it is thoroughly understood that the 
Legislature intended by the Act to restrict the 

amassing such a quantity of goods under one 

ee as would be dangerous to the neighbour- 
ood. 

It is necessary to state here, that the intensity 
of a fire, and the risk of its extending to other 
buildings, depends, ceteris paribus, on the cubic 
contents of the building which takes fire. 
Manchester and piece-goods warehouses have 
for some time past been built of unlimited size, 
sometimes equal to twenty average houses. 
‘This is pretty nearly the same as if that number 
of houses were built without party-walls, only 
that it is much worse, for the whole mass gene- 
rally communicates by well-holes and open 
staircases, and thus takes fire with great 
rapidity ; and, from the quantity of fresh air 
within the building, the fire makes much greater 
progress before it is discovered. By this means 
the risk of fire in the City has been greatly 
increased, not only to such warehouses them- 
selves, but to the surrounding neighbourhoods ; 
for it is impossible to say how far fires of such 
magnitude may extend their ravages under un- 
toward circumstances, there being at present no 
preventive power in London capable of con- 
trolling them. ‘To provide such a power would 
be a very costly business. 

It is also against the generally received rule, 
that a man may burn himself and his own pro- 
perty, but he shall not unduly risk the lives 
and property of his neighbours. 

The Building Act, which became law on the 
1st January last, is likely to repress, to a certain 
extent, this great evil, unless its meaning be 
subverted by some such subterfuge as destroyed 
the efficiency of the last one. But what is to 
be done with those which are already built? 
It may seem tedious to dwell so much on this 
subject, but it appears to be a zisk which is not 
generally much thought of, though it is of the 
most vital importance to the safety of London. 
It is very desirable that the metropolis should 
take warning by the experience of Liverpool, 
without going through the fiery ordeal which 
the latter city did. 

From 1838 to 1843, 776,762/. were lost in 
Liverpool by fire, almost entirely in the ware- 
house risks. The consequence was, that the 
mercantile rates of insurance gradually rose 
from about 8s. per cent. to 30s. 40s. and, it is 
said, in some cases, to 45s. per cent. Such 
premiums could not be paid on wholesale 
transactions, therefore the Liverpool people 
themselves obtained an Act of Parliament, 
6 and 7 Vict. cap. 109, by which the size and 
height of warehouses was restricted, party-walls 
were made imperative, and warehouses were not 
allowed to be erected within 36 feet of any 
other warchouse, unless the whole of the doors 
and window-shutters were made of wrought 
iron, with many similar restrictions. This Act 
applied to warehouses already built, as well as 
to those to be built; and any tenant was at 
liberty, after notice to his landlord, to alter his 
warehouse according to the Act, and to stop his 
rent till the expense was paid. Another Act, 
6 and 7 Vict. cap. 75, was also obtained, for 
bringing water into Liverpool for the purpose 
of extinguishing fires and watering the streets 
only. It is supposed that the works directed, 
or merece by these two Acts, cost the people 
of Liverpool from 200,000 to 300,000/. Shortly 
after these alterations had been made, the mer- 
cantile premiums again fell to about 8s. per 
cent. 

There is another very common cause of fire, 
which seems to come under the head of con- 
struction, viz. covering up a fireplace, when not 
in use, with wood or paper and canvass, &c. 
The soot falls into the fireplace, either from the 
flue itself, or from an adjoining one which com- 
municates with it. A sore ewe chimney 
takes fire: a spark falls down the Sistheda 
flue; sets fire to the soot in the fireplace, whic 
smoulders till the covering is burnt through, 
and thus sets fire to the premises. 

The danger from furnaces or close fires, 
whether for heating, cooking, or manufacturing 
purposes, is very great, and no flue should be 

ermitted to be so used, unless it is prepared 
j for the purpose. The reason is, that in a close 








a 


fire the whole of the draught must pass through 
the fire. It thus becomes so heated that, unless 
the flue is pu rnd built, it is dangerous 
throughout its whole course. In one instange 
of a heating furnace, the heat in the flue was 
found to be 300°, at a distance of from 40 feet 
to 50 feet from the fire. In open fireplaces the 
oman | of cold air carried up with the draught 
keeps the flue at a moderate heat, from the Fre 
upwards; and unless the flue is allowed to 
become foul, and take fire, this is the safest 
possible mode of heating. 

Heating by hot air, steam, and hot water are 
objectionable. First, because there must be a 
furnace and furnace-flue, and the flue used is 
generally that built for an open fire only. And, 
second, the pipes are carried in every direetion, 
to be as much out of sight as possible. By this 
means they are constantly liable to produce 
spontaneous ignition, for there appears to be 
some chemical action between heated iron and 
timber, by which fire is generated at a much 
lower temperature than is necessary to ignite 
timber under ordinary circumstances. No satis- 
factory explanation of this fact has yet been 
given, but there is abundant proof that such is 
the case. In heating by hot-water pipes, those 
hermetically sealed are by far the most danger. 
ous, as the strength of the pipes to resist the 
pressure is the only limit of the heat to which 
the water, and of course the pipes, may be raised. 
In some cases a plug of metal which fuses at 
400° is put into the pipes, but the heat to 
which the plug is exposed will depend very 
much on where it is placed, as, however great 
may be the heat of the exit-pipe, the retum- 
pipe is comparatively cool. But even where 
the pipes are left open, the heat of the water 
at the furnace is not necessarily 212°. Itis 
almost needless to say that 212° is the heat of 
boiling water under the pressure of one atmo- 
sphere only ; but if the pipes are carried 60 or 
70 feet high, the water in the furnace must be 
under the pressure of nearer three atmospheres 
than one, and therefore the heat will be propor- 
tionately increased. Fires from pipes for heat- 
ing by hot water have been known to take place 
within twenty-four hours after first heating, and 
some after ten years of apparent safety. 

The New Building Act prescribes rules for 
the placing steam, hot-air, and hot-water pipes 
at a certain distance from timber ; but as it must 
be extremely difficult for the district surveyors 
to watch such minute proceedings, it becomes 
every one who is anxious for safety to see that 
the district surveyors have due notice of any 
operation of this kind. 

Another cause of fire which may come under 
this head is, the use of pipes for conveying 
away the products of combustion. Every one 
is acquainted with the danger of stove-pipes, 
but all are not, perhaps, aware that pipes for 
conveying away the heat and effluvia from gas- 
burners are also very dangerous, when plac 
near timber. It is not an uncommon practice 
to convey such pipes between the ceiling and 
the flooring of the floor above. This is highly 
dangerous. Gas-burners are also dangerous 
when placed near a ceiling. A remarkable in- 
stance of this took place lately, where a gas- 
burner set fire to a ceiling 28} inches from it. 

Another evil of furnaces is, that the o 
fireplace is sometimes not large enough to con- 
tain the apparatus, and the party-wall is cut 
into. A most melancholy loss of life took place 
from this cause last winter. Perhaps it may be 
necessary to notice at this point the use of gas, 
as it is becoming so very general. Gas, if care- 
fully laid on, and properly used, is safer than 
any other light, so far as actually setting fire to 
anything goes ; but the greater heat given out 
so dries up any combustibles within its reach, 
that it prepares them for burning; and, when 4 
fire does take place, the destruction is mu 
more rapid than in a building lighted by other 
means. Gas-stoves also, from the great heat 

iven out, sometimes cause serious accidents : 
in one instance, a gas-stove set fire to a be 
through a two-and-half-inch York landing, 
well bedded in mortar, although the 2 
were 5 or 6 inches above the stone. This 
is mentioned to show that gas-stoves Te 

uire quite as much care as common 
The heat given out by the gas also increases 








very much the risk of spontaneous ignition. 
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This is believed to be a very fruitful cause of 
fires ; but unless the fire is discovered almost at 
the commencement, it is difficult to ascertain 
positively that spontaneous ignition has been 
the cause. Spontaneous ignition is generally 
accelerated by natural or artificial heat. For 
instance, where substances liable to spontaneous 
ignition, are exposed to the heat of the sun, to 
furnace flues, heated pipes, or are placed over 
apartments lighted by gas, the — of igni- 
tion proceeds much more rapidly than when in 
a pol atmosphere. Sawdust in contact with 
vegetable oil is very likely to take fire. Cotton, 
cotton waste, hemp, and most other vegetable 
substances, are e dangerous. In one case, 
oil and sawdust took fire within sixteen hours : 
in others, the same materials have lain for 
years, until some external heat has been ap- 
plied to them. The greater number of the 
serious fires which take place in railroad stations 
in and near London, cs commenced in the 

aint-stores. In a very large fire in an oil ware- 

ouse, a quantity of oil was spilt the day before, 
and wiped up, the wipings being thrown aside. 
This was believed to have been the cause of the 
fire, but direct proof could not be obtained. 
Dust-bins, also, very often cause serious acci- 
dents. In one instance, 30,0007. to 40,0007. 
were lost, apparently from hot ashes being 
thrown into a dust-bin. 

These accidents may in a great measure be 
avoided by constant care and attention to clean- 
liness, and where paints and oils are necessary, 
by keeping them in some place outside the 
principal buildings. Dust-bins should, as much 
as possible, be placed in the open air, and where 
that cannot be done, they should be emptied 
once a day. No collections of rubbish or 
lumber of any sort should be allowed to be 
made in any building of value. * * * 

“What is Fire-proof Construction?” is a 
— which has given rise to a great deal of 

scussion, simply, as it appears to me, because 
the size of the buildings and the quantity and 
description of the contents have not always 
been taken into account. That which may be 
perfectly fire-proof in a dwelling-house, may be 
the weakest in a large warehouse. Suppose an 
average size dwelling-house 20 x 40 x 50= 
40,000 cubic feet, built with brick partitions, 
stone or slate stairs, wrought-iron joists filled 
in with concrete, and the whole well plastered. 
Such a house will be practically fire-proof, be- 
cause there is no probability that the furniture 
and flooring in any one room would make fire 
enough to communicate to another. But sup- 
pose a warehouse equal to twenty such houses, 
with floors completely open, supported by cast- 
iron pillars, and each floor communicating with 
the others by open staircases and wells: sup- 

ose, further, that it is half filled with combusti- 
le _ and perhaps the walls and ceilings 
lined with timber. Now, if a fire takes place 
below, the moment it bursts through the upper 
windows or skylights the whole lise becomes 
an immense blast furnace ; the iron is melted ; 
and, in a comparatively short time, the whole 
Place is in ruins, and it may be the half of the 
neighbourhood destroyed. The real fire-pzoof 
construction for suc buildings are groined 
brick arches, supported on brick pillars only. 
This mode of building, however, involves so 
much expense, and occupies so much space, 
that it cannot be used with advantage. The 
next best plan is to build the warehouses in 
Compartments of moderate size, divided by 
party-walls and double wrought-iron doors, so 
that if one of these compartments take fire, 

ere may be a reasonable prospect of confining 
the fire to that compartment only. Again, cast 
Iron gives way from so many different causes, 
hat it is —- to calculate when it will 
give way. The castings may have flaws in 
ba ; or they may be too weak for the weight 
1 rie have to support, being sometimes within 
Th per cent. or less of the breaking weight. 
.1€ expansion of the girders may thrust out the 
wi walls. For instance, suppose in a ware- 
Ouse 120 feet x 75 feet x 80 feet, there 
re three continuous rows of girders on each 
Cor, with butt joints: the expansion in this 
_ may be 12 inches. The tie-rods to take 

€ strain of the flat arches must expand and 

come useless, and the whole of the lateral 


perhaps weak enough already. Again, throw- 
ing cold water on the heated iron may cause an 
immediate fracture. For these and similar 
reasons, the firemen are not permitted to go 
into warehouses supported by iron, when once 
fairly on a 

The effect of fire on cast iron, as stated b 
Mr. Fairbairn, F.R.S. of Manchester Y t 
report of the British Association, 1837, vol. 6, 
P 409), is, that the loss of strength in cold 

last cast iron, in a variation of temperature of 
from 26° to 190° = 164° Fahr. is 10 per cent. 
and in hot blast, at a variation of from 21° to 
169° Fahr. is 15 per cent. Now, if the loss of 
strength advances in anything like this ratio, 
the iron will be totally useless as a support long 
before the fusing point is attained. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that the clause in 
the new Building Act, restricting the size of 
warehouses, may be more successful than its 
predecessor, for it is not only property that is 
at stake, but human life. In many of these 
‘Manchester warehouses,” there are fifty, or 
100 and upwards, of warehousemen and servants 
sleeping in the upper floors, whose escape in 
case of fire would be very doubtful, to say the 
least of it. 

Covering timber with sheet iron is very often 
resorted to as a protection against fire; but 
Dr. Faraday, Professor Brande, Dr. D. B. Reid, 
and Mr. W. Tite, M.P. are of opinion that it 
may be useful against a sudden burst of flame, 
but that it is worse than useless against a con- 
tinued heat. Even cast-iron, 1 inch thick, laid 
on tiles, and cement 3 inches thick, has allowed 





fire to pass through both, to the boarding and 
joisting below, merely from the fire in an open 
fireplace being taken off, and laid on the hearth. 
This arises from iron being so good a conductor, 
that, when heat is applied to it, it becomes in a 
very short time onal as hot on the one side as 
the other. If the smoke escapes up a chimney, 
or in any other way, there may be a serious 
amount of fire before it is noticed. 








GALWAY AND ITS RESOURCES. 


As to the health and well-being of the in- 
habitants, and the superficial appearance of the 
land, no country has heen more suddenly revo- 
lutionized than this: whole districts of moun- 
tain, morass, and waste have been reclaimed; 
large estates of fertile acres, ill cultivated, have 
been restored to the sickle and the scythe; 
mansions, neglected or tottering, have been 
repaired and occupied; and the peasantry, once 
steeped in indolence, flaunting in rags, and a 
prey to famine, have been rescued from the fell 
Influences which appeared to overpower resist- 
ance. 

Theorists, moralists, jurists, and religionists 
might have tried, and tried in vain, to effect 
that which has only resulted, and could alone 
result, from thedecrees of an all-wise Providence. 
Famine desolated the country, then disease, then 
the exodus—the prozression was in due course. 
Mankind saw it, and were appalled; but it was 
the working of a Supreme Law under which 
the land recovered from the visitation, yielding 
again, from well-stored garners, supplies to 
many nations: so has Ireland become resusci- 
tated, and arisen refreshed from the chastening. 
Manufactures are, it is true, but feebly car- 
ried on; the northern province asserting herein 
its supremacy; the linen trade is theirs: an 
unequal share of the commerce of the island is 
also claimed by the flourishing town of Belfast. 
Yet there are circumstances which adapt other 
sea-ports for foreign trade, and which must 
hereafter realise for them that wealth and im- 
portance for which noble harbours, and the 
most felicitous maritime position are so well 
calculated. 

Cork, in the south—the key to the great 
Atlantic—with a harbour most obvious and 
easy of access, open to the commerce of 
Southern Europe and of all the oceans; Gal- 
way, in the west, directly opposite to the 
giant Republic—this port and harbour are 
surpassed by none. To both these towns rail- 
ways have been some years in action; and the 
consequent results of increased population and 
commerce are daily becoming more evident : 
added to this, improving cultivation of the 








strain be thrown on the girders and side walls, 


counties vicinal to both, stimulate their advance 


from shire towns to incipient cities of cathedrals, 
colleges, and commerce. 

Few localities possess the water-power of 
Galway; with a flood for a hundred mills, not a 
hundred hands are employed; with fishing- 
grounds for a thousand barques, 100 smacks 
troll listlessly, three days in the week ; such were 
the old habitudes. They are entering upon new 
poems of regulation, and efforts are at last. 

eing made to bring the treasures of the deep. 
to the aid of industry ; for “ they have but to 
cast in the net.” 

What cannot be changed, is the natural 
advantages of these great sea-ports; their 
mines and minerals, metals and marbles; the 
unsurpassed fertility of rich deep tillage ; the 
exhaustless reproduction of pastures peculiar to 
the Emerald Isle. Truly, nature has enriched 
this favoured land; the hand of man is but of 
late directed to its cultivation : thus agriculture 
will advance, and is advancing; commerce is of 
slower growth,—it wants the staple of manu- 
facture for the supply of return cargoes. 

Could the cloths of Leeds and Manchester, 
the cutlery of Sheffield, the porcelain of Staf- 
fordshire, or any of the industrial products of 
England’s endless factories, find in Galway a 
mart for sale equal to the free issue for em- 
barkation, what American trader would drive 
up channel (a protracted voyage of days), and 
face the sinuosities and perplexities of uncer- 
tain seas, to interchange commodities with 
Bristol or Liverpool ? 

Time, and the changes it effects, will yet 
confer upon Galway a rank never aspired to by 
its Milesian settlers, or their descendants. The 
fluctuating influences of trade, ever prone to. 
new vagaries, may, as they pitched upon the 
uninviting, sandy, and portless beach of New 
South Wales, yet fix an emporium on this 
(formerly most remote) part of the ‘ultima 
Thule.’ 

At present there is little of a commercial 
nature in Galway, to raise it suddenly from its 
former character of a county town, except that 
the railway brings an access of occupants for its. 
ancient Spanish structures, and pours in with 
its electric wires the spirit of enterprise in sup- 
port of spreading agricultural improvements. — 

The exhaustless quarries of marble, pre-emi- 
nent for colour and variety, are also a source of. 
mere: that, which was until very lately 
unwrought, is daily being turned to account. 
The Messrs. Franklin, of London, first imported 
the great varieties abounding in these rich 
quarries. Blocks of colossal dimensions, green 
mixed and streaked with yellow (either colour 
rem pa. as required), black, and por-- 

hyritic marbles, are now regularly ra to. 

ondon and other ports; and, as before hinted. 
in the Builder, it is somewhat unaccountable 
that these exquisite building-materials are not 
more extensively used by architects in Ashlar 
facings, and polished. Any desired colours and 
shades could be had. The labour of polishing 
could be done at the quarry, for a comparatively 
low cost; and the beautefal example of the 
Conservative Club columns, in Pall-mall, must 
evidence to every tasteful eye, how valuable, 
how inappreciable, would be this smoke-resisting 
surface and material for the dusky atmosphere 
of Old King Coal. 

In the great metropolis but one of four fronts 
(and that more commonly the smaller) is pre- 
sented to view. When the expense of ornate 
sculpture is taken into account, the polishing of 
a superficies being only one quarter of the ele- 
vation, could not 4 costly,—the a grpene the 
brightness, if not the novelty (and it must be 
ever new), would repay. 

Additional to these see of wealth, Galway 
possesses docks of a magnitude far beyond its 
present requirements ; and an extensive harbour 
and bay, capable of sheltering the British fleet. 
Locked by headlands; and ae sm the Isle 
of Arran, steamers from America will one day 
find here a direct point of intercommunication 
by rail to Dublin, and thence by Holyhead to 
London in sixteen hours! 

Like all the old borough towns of O/d Ireland, 
there is a gigantic gaol!—now happily used 
more as a reformatory than retributive criminal 
penitentiary. This 1s surrounded by gardens, 
which contribute to the instruction and improve- 
ment of probationary prisoners. But the 
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ueen’s College,—a university endowed and 
chartered by Government, having privileges 
equal to Trinity College, conferring degrees in 
arts, medicine, and laws,—assures, at the same 
time, education of the first class to the wer | 

neration of the province of Connaught, an 
the prospect of improved value, and rising con- 
sequence to the provincial capital. 

is university, at a short distance from town, 
rises in. majesty above the noble expanse of the 
clear and deep Lough Corib—a lake which, 
rising from the depths of its own great basin, 
sends torrents of the coolest, purest water 
‘hrough the town by a short and comparatively 
narrow passage; its ever-swelling rapids offer- 
ing to industry a power which as yet the lagging 
speculatist converts to little use—at least as 
compared with the penta of such natural 
advantages in England. 

Amongst the advantages (valuable more 
peculiarly to a sea-port town) may be classed 
the easy distance of the world’s great cattle fair, 
Balinasloe. For a naval depét these cannot be 
overrated. And lastly, it may not be out of place 
to mention the truly Christian and primitive 
institution, originated by the Very Kev. Dr. 
Smythe, a Roman Catholic clergyman, at Eskar. 
That great philanthropic school was founded by 
the persevering energy, complete devotion, and 
unreserving liberality of the gentleman named, 
and perhaps hitherto unknown beyond the 
limits of the district. A large tract of several 
hundreds of acres was purchased by him, houses 
were built thereon, adapted to the cultivation 
of the soil, considerable numbers of the peasantry 
were induced to become domesticated, and there 
to learn the more advanced arts of agriculture. 
In the course of years, as the returns increased, 
the benign founder extended his cares to in- 
struction in trades—those of shoemakers, tailors, 
smiths, carpenters, and even domestic servants, 
were taught, within the precincts of those 
hallowed enclosures, such habitudes as fitted 
them for that more humble calling; and yet 
this truly pious chartreuse was never made ex- 
clusive, nor subsidiary to the views of priestly 
nor of episcopal partizanship—a rare virtue in 
the Island of Saints ! 

From this foundation accomplished trades- 
men, finished artizans, respectable mechanics, 
and honest servants, have emigrated to America, 
and settled there-—some three score every year. 
And these have in gratitude returned to the 
worthy principal moneys—not for himself; 
no, they knew too well his aim and intention, 
but to extend the benefits of the system, to call 
their kindred to join themselves in America, 
and to do unto others as they had been done by. 
Such institutions tell that religious prejudices 
are on the wane. 

The other great sea-port, Cork, requires and 
deserves a separate notice. Its great importance 
as a naval station, its commercial and territorial 
wealth, and its scenic beauty, were entitled to 
the first place. Returned peace may give a 
better occasion for the appreciation of its value 
in the last instance. The genius of this country 
is tending every day to commerce; modern 
Irishmen are not, as they were thirty years 
back, light, mercurial, insouciants; no, they 
have interchanged those manners, and left them 
with the Londoners. The negotiators, and 
toilers, and plodders, and speculators, in 
matters of fact throughout the world, are now 
Hibernians! they are no longer as 

Quonpam. 








REVOLUTIONARY ARCHITECTURAL 
PRINCIPLES.* 


We have glanced at certain views of the 
nature, the moralities, and the economics—we 
are now to look a moment at an exhibition of 
what I may call the polity—of architecture ; an 
exhibition no less portentous, whether as to 
what is simply architectural, or as to what is 
directly involved and distinctly implied, in refe- 
rence to other things. 

Mr. Ruskin appears, indeed, to regard the 


whole subject of architectural ornament, and of | p. 120 


architecture itself, in a social as well as an 
— light. Thus he does not scruple to tell 
us that— 





* Concluded.—See pp. 161, 171, 203, and 227, ante, 





“ Much of the delight with which ‘we look on the 
fretted front of Rouen Cathedral, is the simple percep- 
tion of time employed, and labour expended in its 
production.” —Mod. Painters, part i. sec. i. chap. iii. 


a statement which I, for one, can only receive as 
subversive of all that constitutes architecture a 
fine art, making, indeed, we might say, all art, by 
unavoidable implication, no longer the expres- 
sion of our feelings, and a schooling and per- 
fecting of our faculties, but a tasteless, mind- 
less, r evidence of the mere existence 
of those faculties. No wonder we find it fur- 
ther written, that— 


‘* Power in labour is never wasted.” —Jéid. 


We might take this startling aphorism as one 
of the practical results of the artistic polity we 
are to look into; but let us seucend” with all 
due method: we are told that— 


“The systems of architectural ornament may be 
divided into three :—1. Servile ornament, in which 
the execution or power of the inferior workmen is 
entirely subjected to the intellect of the higher. 2. 
Constitutional ornament, in which the executive in- 
ferior power is, to a certain point, emancipated and 
independent, having a will of its own, yet confessing the 
inferiority, and rendering obedience to higher power ; 
and 3. Revolutionary ornament, in which no execu- 
tive inferiority is admitted at all.” —Stones of Venice, 
vol. ii. chap. vi. 


The two first systems are thus nationally 
apportioned— 


“ The Greek gave the lower workman no subject 
he could not perfectly execute. The Assyrian and 
Egyptian gave him subjects which he could only 
execute imperfectly, but fixed a legal standard for his 
imperfection . Lhe workman was, in both 
systems, a slave. . But, in the Medieeval, 
or especially Christian, system of ornament, this 
slavery is done away with altogether.” —Jdid. 


The reason is no less remarkable than the 
fact,— 

“Christianity having recognised, in small things 
as well as great, the individual value of every soul. 
But it not only recognises the value, it confesses the 
imperfection in only bestowing dignity upon the 
acknowledgment of unworthiness. ... . And it is, 
perhaps, the principal admirableness of the Gothic 
schools of architecture, that they receive the results 
of the labours of inferior minds ; and, out of fragments 
full of imperfection, and betraying that imperfection 
in every touch, indulgently raise up a stately and 
unaccusable whole.” — Jé7d. 


We have long cherished the maxim that the 
“summa ars” was the “celare artem,’—the 
bathing performance and performer in the light 
of the subject. Every one knows Shakspeare’s 
advice to the players (including the special 
order for the Clowns “to speak no more than 
was given them”): itis the glory of Shakspeare 
himself that he never lets you think about 
Shakspeare; and it is the infirmity of Byron 
that he almost never lets you cease to think 
about Byron. TZempora mutantur: we have 
been told that the special function of “imagi- 
nation proper” is the simultaneous perception 
of mutual imperfections (“Modern Painters,” 
part iii. sec. ii. chap. iii.) : we now learn that the 
“principal admirableness ” of the Gothic archi- 
tecture consists — not in beauty, solemnity, 
impressiveness, the power of embodying hal- 
lowed feeling, and inspiring it,—but in giving 
the inferior workman the right of compelling 
you to think of him,—the right of scribbling his 
inferiority on gorgeous palace and solemn 
temple,—of converting cathedral fronts into a 
sort of monument to the perpetual memory,— 
shall we say, with his ingenious advocate,—of 
his “humility,” and “the pride of an effective 
satire ?”—or, of his self-sufficiency, rudeness, 
irreverence, and love of low buffoonery ? 

If our sense of degradation could be aggra- 
vated, it would be by the recollection of what 
we have been told by the same authority, that 
architecture is essentially the art of “associative 
sculpture ;” and that “I do with a building as 
I do with a man, watch the eye and the ip : 
when they are rh a and eloquent, the form of 
the body is of little consequence.” —Hdin. Lect. 


‘ But let us hear something more of the prin- 
ciple. As they say in Italy, “Si non e vero, ¢ 
ben trovato,” 


“The finer the nature, the more flaws it will show 


=, 
ee 


through the clearness of it; and it is a law of this 
universe that the best things shall be seldomest seen 
in their best form.,........ Therefore, while we are to 
desire perfection and strive for it, we are not to get 
the meaner thing in its narrow accomplishment aboye 
the nobler thing in its mighty progress—not to prefer 
smooth minuteness above shattered majesty,” — 
Stones of Venice, ibid. 

What is this but revolutionizing the “yg, 
sutor ultra crepidam? But there is something 
further :— 


“Above all, in our dealings with the souls of 
other men, we are to take care how we check, by 
severe requirement, or narrow caution..... ... Tn the 
make and nature of every man, however rude or 
simple, there are some powers for better things.,....,, 
But they cannot be strengthened, unless we are con- 
tent to take them in their weakness.” —Jdid, 


Is it not clear that we have mistaken the 
character and functions, as well as “ principal 
admirableness”’ of Gothic architecture? I will 
not say we have gone the length of Robert 
Hall as to “ soberizing the Bacchanalian,” nor 
that we are now to go the reverse length of 
bacchanalianizing the Minster ; yet is the actual 
contrast scarce less marvellous. We have 
looked hitherto on our cathedrals as sublime 
expressions of religious feeling: they are really 
and truly a sort of gymnasium, where Masters 
John and Thomas wrote down and stereotyped 
their ‘‘ shattered majesty!” There they are— 
all noble alike, if you but read them rightly. 
In the light of Pre-Raffaellitism the true 
sermon in stones is “chipstone.” And what a 
conclusion !— 

* Out of all his dulness, all his incapacity, shame 
upon shame, failure upon failure, pause upon pause, 
but out comes the whole majesty of him also [no 
longer shattered], and we know the height of it only 
when we see the clouds settling upon him. And 
whether the clouds be bright or dark, there will be 
transfiguration behind them and within them.”— 
Ibid. 

Who can wonder, now, at the sacramental 
nature of trefoil and parsley? Who can dare 
to slight—who can do other than profound) 
reverence the very infancy of such a manhood 
and who can complain if, whilst other children 
leave their copy-books behind when mt emerge 
from school, tess masonic royalties hang w 
theirs for the wonderment of succeeding ages 
Strange or not, there they are, and you are 
commanded to look on them :— 


“Go forth again to gaze upon the old cathedral 
front, where you have smiled so often [not, of course, 
as the preparation for religious worship}, at the fan- 
tastic ignorance of the old sculptors: examine once 
more those ugly goblins, and formless monsters, and 
stone statues anatomiless and rigid ; but do not mock 
at them, for they are signs of the life and liberty of 
every workman who struck the stone.”—Ihbid. 


Such then is the artistic result of the gymna- 
sium, or “transfiguration” process. We have 
read of “the right divine of kings to govern 
wrong:” here is the correlative right of ro h- 
ness, dulness, and stupidity, to disfigure cathe- 
dral fronts,—the ultimate ratio, in fact, of shat- 
tered majesty,—*“ ugly goblins, and formless 
monsters, and stone statues, anatomiless and 


We may not swell these columns with self- 
evident deductions : yet it is impossible to with- 
hold a further word as to the social part of the 
subject. 

n all Greek, Assyrian, Egyptian, and Re- 
naissance work, the inferior workman was, if 
seems, “a slave.” Not to lose ourselves 10 
expressions that precisely measure the slavery 
“a thousand times more bitter and more 
degrading than of scourged African or H . 
Greek,”—“ prisons of the body,’”—“ graves © 
the soul,” and so on; let us attempt to 
fathom the principle or proximate cause of a 
state so dire and shameful. It is, in truth, m 
a simple compass :— 


* Square stones” (Edin. Lect. p. 76), “ accurate 
mouldings” (Stones of Venice, chap. before quoted), 
and the reproduction of the same ornament, io 
violation of the great social law, that “ as men 
not commonly think the same thought twice, you are 
not to require of them that they shali do the same 
thing twice.” —Edin. Lect. p. 182. 


These are serious words, very seriously 
uttered, and demanding, if only in courtesy, to 
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be as seriously received and dealt with. No 
less certain is it that they cannot be taken in a 
restricted sense. Sound or unsound, they in- 
yolve broad principles, and may not be made 
lea or basis for class legislation of any kind. 
square stones are graves to masons, so must 
square walls be to bricklayers, and square 
boards to carpenters. If to require the infe- 
rior workman to do the same thing twice, is 
the bitter bondage, you are bound to carry out 
the practical inference. The inferior mason 
belongs to the common lump of humanity, and 
can plead no speciality, whether of mind, body, 
or estate. Carry out the great principle: 
write your Magna Charta in becoming lan- 
guage,—no two columns alike, no two capitals, 
no two hats, no two shoes, no two shirts, no 
two stockings, no two buttons, no two button- 
holes. Don’t say stockings and shoes must 
match; that touches at best but a single pair. 
But all distinctions are beside the mark: 
enough t¢ is doing the same thing twice; and 
that is bondage, incarceration,—intellectual, 
moral, and social death. 

And what a prospect in the emancipation! 
If “there would be a resurrection” of masons, 
“as of renewed souls” (Edin. Lect. p. 77), so, 
of course, of shoe-makers, stocking-weavers, 
hat-makers, tailors, carpenters, bricklayers, 
plasterers, painters, brick-makers, pin-makers, 
stay-makers, cotton-spinners—where shall ‘we 
stop ? Why, zen have but to establish the law, 
and you will have a general resurrection. 

I will not attempt the whole chapter of con- 
sequences. We may certainly see much we 
are not quite prepared for when all these renewed 
souls go to work—each after “the will of his 
own”—on our houses, our furniture, our per- 
sonal gear, and all the necessary machinery of 
our daily and hourly life. Some of us may be 
destined to a perpetual apprenticeship to the put- 
ting on and off of our own apparel. As regards 
art, the result requires no prophecy. If there 
be one fact in universal experience, it is that 
inferior minds are content with inferior things, 
and inferior workmen with inferior work. It is 
easy to talk of transfigurations : I affirm that the 
very conditions of the hypothesis are opposed, 
Thad almost said, to improvement. The stan- 
dard of a a Apts will be ever a standard of 
mediocrity. If the majority make the law, they 
will make it, not only after the notions, but 
in the interests of the majority: the sense of 
beauty, the spirit of excellence, will be poor 
correctives. ‘These are, no doubt, natural in- 
stincts, but, save in natures specially 
very subordinate ones. Let power and infe- 
niority go together, and the natural progress 
will assuredly not be upwards. Not only will 
ordinary faculties, common-place objects, and 
vulgar taste fix “the legal standard of imperfec- 
tion,” but self-sufficiency, shallow pride, ignoble 
selfishness, demand that every path shall be easy 
to all alike. 

Your columns are no place for politics : let 
me only say that ot virtue has its besetting 
vice, as every material substance has its atten- 
dant shadow. The shadow of liberty is just 
that notion of “ equality” which so many will yet 
persist in mistaking for it. Into these things I 
must not enter. One thing is matter of con- 
sciousness: the special dread and hatred with 
which many of us regard sweeping radical prin- 
ciples in political and social life, is no simple jea- 
ousy of commonized power, but of commonized 
Principles, standards, and functions,—the dread 
and abhorrence of a tyrannical average—a dead 
level of senses, perceptions, sensibilities, notions 
of fair and noble, of good and evil, that would 
infallibly dwarf down or ostracize all that, by 
va, ome excellence, rebuked itself—the thou- 
sand and one translations, in fact, of “ this fellow 
came to sojourn, and must be a judge.” 

I speak, of course, but of general tendencies : 
nor have I the remotest sympathy with the 
monopolizing, exclusive spirit that shapes its 

ing by the mere avoidance of what is 
Common. We all profess and desire excellence 


for its own sake, and a steady, constant, per- 
vasive advancement towards it. Were it not a 

t denial of the very nature of things to 
— that such advancement can be looked 
or from the conditions I have been intimating ? 


that all which depends on finer perceptions, 


generous, self-exhausting enthusiasm, will be 
originated and sustained by that, whose in- 
stinctive gravitation is towards equality? To 
hear some talk, one might suppose that good 
sense meant common sense, and that the word 
“vulgar,” was but a term got up for factitious 
purposes at Almack’s. 

ut we are not yet at the terminus of Pre- 
Raffaellitism. The great principle of “the 
division of labour ” is, it seems, to be abjured ; 
and an age, boasting of progress, to retrace its 
steps and return to barbarism. We have, in 
fact, given a wrong name to the principle. 


“It is not, truly speaking, the labour that is 
divided, but the men; so that all the little piece of 
intelligence left a man is not enough to make a pin 
or a nail, but exhausts itself in making the poiut of a 
pin, or the head of a nail.” —Stones of Venice, same 
chap. 


I will not stop to argue the case. That pin- 
making, whether in whole or part, should 
absorb a man’s “soul,” or what might prac- 
tically come to the same thing, his time and 
thoughts, were indeed a murderous tyranny I 
would join any honest effort in putting down: 
but that the man’s soul would be regenerated 
by making the whole pin instead of the point of 
it, and making it, not aecording to a fixed 
pattern, but after a will of his own, involves a 
a of metaphysics I want credulity, or 
faith, to open. e are not even yet, however, 
at the won 


“Tt would be well if all of us were good handi- 
craftsmen in some kind and yet more, ¢ 
each several profession, no master should be too 
proud to do the hardest work. The painter should 
grind his own colours; the architect work in his 
mason’s yard with his own men; the master manu- 
facturer be himself @ more skilful operative than any 
man in his mills; and the distinction -between one 
man and another be only in experience and skill” 
(a hard-won distinction for the master), “and the 
authority and wealth which ¢hese must naturally and 
justly obtain.” —Stones of Venice, same chap. 


I think I am not overstating matters when I 
say that we are now beyond constitutional orna- 
ment. This broad principle, so honestly stated, 
comes from a special reprint of the special 
chapter, for the special benefit of those specially 
interested. Of course, the reformer has recked 
already “his own rede ;” of course he helps to 
print as well as write—takes his post now and 
then at “the hardest we now and then, per- 
haps, with a certain black letter functio not 
to be “1iamed to ears polite”—perhaps allows 
the said functionary reciprocal employment, at 
least, in correcting the press: why not writing 
here and pray, medizval masons, his 
grotesque and “effective satire?” 

I will play no longer with a very serious sub- 
ject. I have elsewhere written myself “a 
a to the backbone ;” whether what we are 
here looking on is “ Jevelling upwards,” I leave 
my readers to determine. 

Let us love the “inferior workman,” never 
forgetting for a single moment he is, for time 
sil eternity, our flesh and blood. Let us care 
for him, watch kindly and scrupulously over his | 
proper interests and lawful rights; but let us | 
not think of doing all this dy becoming inferior 
workmen ourselves. Let us cherish his nobler 
nature, and find channels for its development ; 
but not by turning nails and pins into heroics, 
much less heroics into pots and pans ; above all, 
let us recognise his essential membership in the 
social body, and give him,’in all due and fitting 
ways the hand of brotherhood,—but let us 
solemnly pause ere, by abjuring necessary dis- 
tinctions, or aggravating them by unseemly 
language, we sow seeds of discord, plant “ roots 
of bitterness,” and make the very amputation 
we deprecate, by suggesting the complaint an 
apostle adduced as an absurdity that precluded 
argument, “ Because I am not the eye or head, 
therefore I am not of the body.” 

Let these things be weighed and pondered,— 
not in the scales of party or personal contro- 
versy, but of serious, earnest, candid, enlarged, 
and enlightened thought. They involve, very 
plainly, the vital interests of art and architec- 
ture. Can it be a moment assumed that they 
involve no more? Is the great principle of 


divided labour and subordinated functions to be 


head, hand, and foot to be pronounced an out, 
. thought, invention, manual dexterity, 
and muscular strength to do, turn and turn 
about, each after its own liking, the same duty ? 
Are law, language, and national polity to 
emulate the “fantastic ignorance of the old 
sculptors,”—not “ silencing the peasant because 
he cannot speak goud grammar ” (ibid.)—“ ugly 
goblins and formless monsters ” had in reverence 
as “signs of life”—and ‘“ savageness ” be an 
elemental quality in a Christian commonwealth, 
as it is alleged to be in “ Christian Architec- 
ture”? Or is architecture to bea solecism P— 
an unresolvable discord ?—a safety-valve for 
abstract rights and impossible theories ? 

But why is art to be made the scape-goat? 
With what face can we assert abstract prin- 
ciples in the case of art, while we lack the man- 
liness to carry them out inotherthings? With 
what prospect? Do you expect the inferior 
workman to know no distinction beyond his 
own sense of it within the workshop, and to be 
the slave—the worse than Helot—the moment 
he steps out into social life? These are ques- 
tions that will have an answer. Leny, 








THE ROYAL LITERARY FUND SOCIETY. 


THY anniversary dinner of this admirable society 
took place on the 7th inst. at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
Great Queen-street, H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge 
presiding, and passed off with great spirit and success. 
The chairman, the American Minister (Mr. Dallas), 
the Belgian Minister, Mr. Robert Bell, the Bishop of 
Oxford, and others, spoke excellently well. Subscrip- 
tions were announced to the amount of 1,350/. During 
the past year grants have been made to the amount 
of 1,665/. a larger sum than the society had ever be- 
fore dispensed in one year. Great credit is due to 
Mr. Blewitt, the secretary, for his uutiring exertions 
in behalf of the fund. 








CASTLE CAREY MARKET-HOUSE. 


Castiz Carey, a small, pleasantly situated, 
and clean-looking town in Somersetshire, has 
lately been embellished by the works of two 
London architects. 

Thé church has been almost entirely rebuilt 
by Mr. Ferrey, with a new tower and spire of 
able elegance ; and a new Market-house, 
to which the accompanying engraving refers, 
the work of Mr. Penrose, was opened on the 
2nd of October last. 

It is conveniently placed in the middle of the 
town, and occupies the site of an old Market- 
house of which almost all vestiges had perished. 
The shape of the ground is irregular and uneven, 
and the ground rises rapidly from the south to 
the north. The main building fronts the south : 
it is 64 feet in length and 24 feet in breadth 
(external dimensions). The “— to the ridge 
of the roof is about 45 feet. The lower story 
is open and used for a corn-market, and on 
certain days for a cheese-market: it is well 
lighted, by windows towards the north, and an 
open arcade on the other sides. 

Behind the main building, but forming one 
front with its western extremity, iia wing, seen 
in the engraviag, running northwards up the 
hill: this, as well as the main building, has 
three stories. The lower is a market for poultry, 
vegetables, &c.; and the upper stories form 
reading-rooms and a dwelling for the porter. 
Over the corn-market, and behind the pointed 
arches which relieve the flat arches of the 
arcade from the weight of the superstructure, is 
a mezzanine story used for a granary and cheese 
store. 

As the street at the back is considerably 
higher than the ground in front, a slightly 
inclined platform is formed against the east 
wall of the wing and over the open court, 
enabling carts to unload at once on to the level 
of the granary. 

The upper story of the main building is an 
assembly-room, 51 feet by 20 feet 8 inches; 
having a small gallery for an orchestra at the 
western end. It is 7. at the east end by 
an oriel window. ‘The roof is open to the 
ridge. The tiebeam is somewhat raised above 
the plate, and rests on curved struts springing 
from stone corbels. A convenient staircase, at 
the north-western corner of the main building, 
forms the communication between the different 








loftier feelings, profounder thoughts, a more 
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CASTLE CARY MARKET-HOUSE, SOMERSETSHIRE.—Mnkr. Penrose, ARCHITECT. 
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stories and rooms, both of the main building and 
of the wing. A small court of a somewhat 
triangular shape occupies the remainder of the 
space. In this, butchers’ stalls are placed, 
under a covered gallery along the curved wall 
which forms its northern boundary. 

The Market-house is for the most part built 
of the ochreous coloured sandy limestone of the 
neighbourhood; and the pillars and other 
dressings are of freestone from Doulting, a 
stone much resembling Bath, but rather coarser, 
harder, and more durable. The roof is covered 
with Delabole slate. The builder was Mr. M. 
Davis, of Langport, who was also employed 
upon the church. 

The entire cost of the building, including the 
market fittings, &c. was about 2,300/. 





THE NEW MUSEUM BUILDING ON 
THE KENSINGTON GORE ESTATE. 


In accordance with our promise we now give 
a plan and sections of this new building; and 
in —— of our strictures, and to the de- 
light, doubtless, of the eye of taste in many a 
reader of our p s, we add a view of one 
of the sides of this melancholy construction, 
which is now a little further advanced to- 
wards the assumption of its complete form, 
and looks even worse than we anticipated. We 





had inadvertently stated that the shell was 
filled in with boarding; but we did our simile 
of the boiler some injustice in saying so, for it 
is filled in externally with corrugated iron, and is 
therefore all the more like a threefold monster 
boiler. The cost of the article, with the fit- 
tings, is estimated at 15,000/. a sum which 
might surely have been increased by a small _ 
centage extra for the sake of appearance. The 
only imaginable excuse for its ugliness is the 
allegation that the structure is to be merely a 
temporary one; but this is scarcely consistent 
with the declaration of the Board of Trade 
report to the Treasury, that “it will at all 
times and for a len Yl period prove of 
much service.” The report in question is the 
last in an appendix to the third report of the 
Exhibition Commissioners of 1851, which re- 
port, comprising 273 pages, and containing 
plans of the Gore estate, and of the new 
museum, has been printed for Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office. 

According to the specification given in the 
appendix to this report, the building will cover 
an area of 3,700 square yards, exclusive of the 
galleries, which give an additional space equal 
to 2,700 yards, making an entire space for 
exhibition of 6,400 yards, or 14 acre. The 
walls of the building are composed of cast-iron 
uprights or standards, placed 7 feet apart, and 








tottled to a foundation frame of timber. The 
spaces between the columns are to be filled up 
with corrugated sheets, and the interior of the 
walls lined with boarding, tongued and grooved. 

The building is — covered by three seg- 
mental roofs, each 42 feet span, supported on 
the outside walls, and on two intermediate rows 
of columns. The trusses are of malleable iron, 
7 feet asunder, and covered with corrugated 
sheets. A skylight, 12 feet wide, and rais 
18 inches from the surface, run along the — 
ridge of each roof, the sides being fitted wit 
moveable wrought-iron louvres. sa 

Galleries 42 feet wide run down each side 0 
the building, and fill up the whole space io 
neath two of the roofs. ‘They are connected . 
the ends by cross galleries 21 feet wide. An 
these galleries are carried by a system of longi- 
tudinal and cross girders—the pea: arp git- 
ders being placed 14 feet apart, and at an eq F 
distance from the outside walls, and supporte 
by columns placed 14 feet asunder. The _— 
girders spring from each of the standards of t ~ 
outside walls, the principal ones resting on t 
interior columns, and the intermediate — 
being tottled to the longitudinal girders. J _" 
poy th) between the cross girders, and the 
flooring spiked to them. The pend 4 
fenced by a light trussed railing, and lighted by 
the sky-lights in roof. 
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THE NEW MUSEUM ON THE KENSINGTON GORE ESTATE, BROMPTON. 
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DECISIONS UNDER METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 


ORNAMENTAL REPAIRS NOT EXEMPT. 


At Marlborough-street Police-office, on the 
3rd inst. Mr. Bingham gave a decision in the 
case of an information laid by the district- 
surveyor of St. George, Hanover-square, Mr. 
Foxhall, against Mr. Longmire, of New Bond- 
street. The magistrate’s statement will explain 
the case. Mr. ani said—The defendant 
commenced work on his house in Bond-street 
after January, 1856. He removed a shop 
window and the cornice over it, took away a 
wooden brestsummer above the window, placed 
an iron one in its stead, and then fixed a cornice 
over the window exceeding in width the 18 
inches prescribed by the statute. It cannot be 
contested that this is work commenced on the 
old building after the 1st of January, 1856. 
But it is contended that, under the 9th section 
of the Act, “necessary repairs” are excepted 
from its operation. It seems to me, however, 
that the cornice-work done by the defendant, if 
repair at all, as distinguished from alteration, 
is, at all events, ornamental repair, and not 
necessary repair. The work, therefore, must be 
age to a conformity with the regulations of 
the Act. 


BUILDINGS COMMENCED BEFORE JANUARY, 1856. 


At the same court, on the same day, judgment 
was given in the case of Mr. Foxhall, district- 
surveyor, v. Mr. Clark, builder to Messrs. Laurie 
and Marner, of Oxford-street. The question 
was, whether Messrs. Laurie and Co. were 
justified in roofing in an area 40 feet by 47 feet, 
existing in 1855, by putting an iron and glass 
roof in 1856 on the then existing old walls, b 
which roofing they joined their large coac 
factory in Oxford-street to the premises in 
Tenterden-street, making the workshops of 
greater cubical contents than either the present 
or the late Act allowed. The information was 
laid under the present Building Act. 


Mr. Bingham said,—In this case the “en- 
closing walls” of the defendants’ building were 
commenced and carried 13 feet higher than the 
footings, and were surmounted by a plate for 
the reception of a roof, in November, 1855. The 
roof itself was not placed on these walls till 
March, 1856. It is clear that on the lst of 
January, 1856, these “enclosing walls” were 
an “old building,” exempt from the operation 
of the statute within the definition of sec. 8, 
18th and 19th Vict. c. 122, which enacts that 
“a building shall be deemed new whenever the 
vewag | walls thereof have not been carried 
higher than the footings, previously to the 1st 
of January, 1856: any other building shall be 
deemed to be an old building.” But it is con- 
tended, on the part of the surveyor, that the 
roof fitted on in March, although projected by 
the builder in the previous Semi, as must 
be inferred from his then surmounting the walls 
with a plate, is an alteration, addition, or other 
work made or done to, or{upon, the old building ; 
and if so, according to section 9, is subject to 
the regulations of the new statute. It is diffi- 
cult, however, to understand why walls “ higher 
than the footings ” previously to January, 1856, 
should be designated by the Legislature as an 
“old building,” unless the expression, “higher 
than the footings,” was intended to comprehend 
the entire superstructure, which such walls 
were, at the time of their erection, intended 
and adapted to support. That superstructure, 
if carried out in conformity with the origi 
plan, fr and parcel of what the statute calls 
the old building, as much as if it had been com- 
— in November, and if so, must be subject 

0 the same law as the old building. If the 
enclosing walls themselves had been altered or 
extended after December, or there had been 
evidence that the plan of November had been 
departed from, and that the roof in question was 
the result of a new plan substituted after De- 
cember, that would have been an alteration of, 
addition to, or some work in the nature of alter- 
ation or addition done on, the old building. But 
the whole of the present structure seems to me, 
in the sense of the Act of Parliament, the old 
building of November. I think, therefore, the 
= cannot make any order on the 
defendants. 


EAVES TO OVERHANGING ROOFS. 


Mr. Pound, building some semi-detached 
houses in Greenwich, was required by the 
district-surveyor (Mr. Browne), under section 
26, sh 1, to construct the projecting 
portion of the roof of one house, within the 
rescribed distance of 15 feet from another 
uilding, of wholly incombustible materials. 
Ultimately the case went before the magi- 
strate. 


The section says :—~ 


“Every coping, cornice, facia, window dressing, 
portico, balcony, verandah, balustrade, and architec- 
tural projection or decoration whatsoever, and also the 
eaves or cornices to any overhanging roof, except the 
cornices and dressings to the window fronts of shops, 
and except the eaves and cornices to detached and 
semi-detached dwelling-houses distant at least 15 feet 
from any other building, and from the ground of any 
adjoining owner, shall, unless the Metropolitan Board 
otherwise permit, be of brick, tile, stone, artificial 
stone, slate, cement, or other fireproof material.” 


Mr, Pound contended that the Act of Par- 
liament only required the eaves, or cornices, to 
be of fire-proof materials ¢o the overhanging 
roof, but that ihe materials constituting the 
“overhanging roof” itself, were not defined. 
The district surveyor said, that the general 
reading of this section was, that the projectin 
eae of roofs, coming within the prescribe 

istance of 15 feet, must be of wholly incom- 
bustible materials, and such was the superin- 
tending architect’s opinion. Mr. Trail, the 
sitting magistrate, said section 19 required 
roofs to be externally covered with slates, tiles, 
or metal. Section 26 only spoke of eaves and 
cornices ¢o any overhanging roof. That “ eaves” 
meant the extreme finish of the roof itself, the 
last course of slates or tiles, and that therefore 
the complaint must be dismissed. 

It is proper to mention that the district sur- 
veyor was of the same opinion as the magistrate, 
and had proceeded with the case only in deference 
to the general opinion, and for his own pro- 
tection. The supposed requirement in the Act 
was opposed by the district surveyors before the 
Parliamentary Committee, but ineffectually, 
builders oddly enough urging its importance. 
The question, which will probably require some 
further arguing, should at once be set at rest. 





ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


THE annual general meeting of the members 
of the Institute was held on Monday evening 
last, Mr. Tite, M.P. vice-president, in the chair. 
The report of the council showed that durin: 
the past year ten gentlemen have been electe 
fellows, six of whom were previously associates, 
and that fourteen have been elected associates. 
There are now 135 fellows and 136 associates. 
Mention was made that,— 


“ The council having ventured to suggest to the 
Directors of the East-India Company the advantage 
to be derived from allowing the interesting set of 
drawings, representing the public buildings at Bee- 
jépore, to be copied for distribution, they have much 
pleasure in learning from Mr. Fergusson, through 
whose intervention the drawings were made, that 
photographs are now being produced from them under 
his direction—an instance of attention to the interests 
of art on the part of the Hon. Company well worthy 
of imitation by other public bodies.” 


The addition of 200/. stock to the funded 


ginal | property, and a good balance in hand, showed a 


satisfactory state of affairs financially. 

The report having been received and adopted, 
thanks were voted to the president, Earl de Grey. 
with expressions of condolence for a recent 
bereavement ; to Mr. Scoles, specially, on his 
retirement from the office of honorary secretary ; 
to Mr. C. C. Nelson; the council, and other 
officers of the Institute. 

The ballot was taken for the election of office 
bearers for the ensuing year :— 


The following were elected: President—Earl de 
Grey. Vice-presidents—Messrs. W. Tite, J. B. Bun- 
ning, and G. G. Scott. Honorary Secretaries — 
Messrs. C. C. Nelson and M. D. Wyatt. Mr. T. L. 
Donaldson, for foreign correspondence. Ordinary 
Members of Council—Messrs. A. Ashpitel, H. Baker, 





C. Barry, jun. H. Clutton, St. James’s, J. J. Cole, 
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J. Gibson, George Godwin, Owen Jones, T. H. Lewig 
and J. Whichcord. Treasurer—Sir W. R. Farquhar. 
bart. Honorary Solicitor—Mr. W. L. Donaldse : 
Auditors—Fellow, Mr. F. W. Porter; and Associate, 


Mr. C. B. Thurston. 











IRON AND GLASS IN BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION. 


THERE has probably never been a time in the 
world’s history when men did not wish to be 
told of some new thing. At present there is g 
shaking amongst the dry bones of architecture ; 
and we have preachings, denouncings, and pro- 
phesyings, revivals and new creations, —~ one 
of the newest being pseudo Crystal Palaces, 
Iron and glass are to supersede all other kinds 
of senhenill and not only are exhibitions and 
museums to be constructed of these materials, 
but even whole town communities are to be 
roofed beneath glass ; and the Sydenham Exhi- 
bition construction is to be repeated, or dupli- 
cated, at every large town in the empire. Men 
are seldom long without a mania, and we bid 
fair to have an iron and glass constructi 
mania,—which, like most other manias, will | 
in disappointment, ruin, and disgust. Even the 
good will be confounded with the evil, and, for 
a time, will be swamped with it. —— should 
wait to have some experience, or should at least 
ask for a faithful report as to existing expe- 
rience of the use of iron and glass ;—firstly, in 
the Exhibition at Hyde-park ; and, secondly, in 
the structure at Sydenham. On the last day of 
the Hyde-park Exhibition rain came through 
the roof like water through a cullender, and we 
know that there are hundreds of leaks in the 
roofs every wet day at Sydenham. ‘This liability 
to leakage during rain must ever be a serious 
drawback, and we should ascertain the cost of 
repairs and maintenance before multiplying 
such structures. But there are defects (for 
building purposes) inherent in the materials; 
and these defective qualities no art can over- 
come nor remove: we mean the vitreous 
character of iron and glass. In this variable 
and moist climate of England, there are 
many days when condensation takes place 
on all substances a few degrees lower in tempe- 
rature than the surrounding atmosphere. In- 
visible vapour becomes visible and palpable 
wet, running down or | from all sub- 
stances which condense and do not absorb. 
The praises of “marble halls,” have been sung 
inromance and in poetry; but marble halls are 
anything but comfortable halls, el because 
of the coldness of the substance, and the non- 
absorbing character of the surface. In these 
qualities marble resembles iron and glass. 

There is one department at the Sydenham 
Palace where the glass is a positive injury. 
This is in the roof over the pumping engies: 
condensation takes place on the glass to such 
an extent as seriously to injure the ironwork of 
the engines beneath. Condensation must take 
place over the whole area exposed. 

There is another defect in such structures, 
namely, open joints where the materials come 
together. It is practically impossible to make 
a permanent water-tight joint betwixt iron and 
glass : the materials do not expand and contract 
equally. There is vibration, and betwixt glass 
and glass there is no attempt at Poa a joint 
other than “but” or “lap,” through which 
rain is blown and snow is drifted. Again, Iron 
will rust and glass will fracture, so that paint- 
ing and repairing must go on in one perpetui 
round. These items, painting and glazing, 
not be small for the Sydenham structure, and 
we say again, the cost should be ascertained 
before any large outlay is incurred in other 

laces. ; 

. The parent type of the Crystal Palace 1s at- 
knowledgedly a conservatory. For the purposes 
of a conservatory, iron and glass are the most fit 
material. Ths Tamevenk must be slender, and 
should be elegant. Plants require light, vapour, 
and heat: a few leaks more or less are of little con- 
sequence, because water must be used liberally 
over the soil and over the leaves of tropical an 

other hothouse plants. That which is an advan- 
tage in a conservatory, is a cause of ruin in al 
exhibition : silks, jewellery, pictures, statuary, 


furniture, musical instruments, and the thou- 





sand and one things collected in a large exhibi- 
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ion or bazaar require perfect shelter from wet ; 
m4 if this is not peouved by the main structure, 
a second roof must be provided within. The 
advocates for crystal s must not forget 
this. Iron and glass have their use. They 
enable the architect to second the desire for 
show in modern shop-fronts. Floors, roofs, 
and galleries may have wider spans and 
bolder projections. Pillars, beams, and girders 
may have lightness and strength not to 
be obtained by timber, stone, or brick : for such 
purposes cast and wrought iron are peculiarly 
fitted, the one to bear crushing pressure, the 
other to resist tensile force ; but the one must 
not be put to serve for the other; the cast iron 
for the wrought, admitting that, for many 
modern requirements, the architect may use 
iron as indicated. This fact must not be lost 
sight of: oxidation will take place, leading to 
premature decay. Public buildings require 
stone and bricks. These are the true materials 
for the architect to use. Iron and glass must 
be secondary and subservient. To use them as 
at Sydenham will only lead to extravagant cost 
and ultimate disappointment. 
ENGINEER. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Lincoln.—A new building for offices to the 
Midland Counties Fire Insurance Company, is 
now about to be erected on the site of the old 
Parsonage in Silver-street, according to the 
Lincolnshire Chronicle. Tenders for the new 
building. were decided upon on Wednesday 
before last. The tenders were as follow: — C. 
Ward, Lincoln, 2,780/.; Cave, Gainsborough, 
2,749/7. ; W. Huddleston, Lincoln, 2,748/7.; Shar- 
man, Spalding, 2,663/. 10s.; Biatt and Binns, 
Nettleham and Lincoln, 2,618/.; Barnes and 
Birch, Lincoln, 2,5677. The lowest tender was 
accepted. In this case there was thus only a 
difference between the highest and lowest ten- 
ders of 2137. The architects’ estimate was 
2,725. The architects are Messrs. Bellamy 
and Hardy, of Lincoln. 

Horncastle—The newly-erected Corn Ex- 
change here was occu ied by the public for the 
first time on Saturday before last. The interior 
has been ornamentally painted, under the direc- 
tion and at the cost of the architects, Messrs. 
Maughan and Fowler, of Louth. 


Netley—The foundation-stone of the new 
Military Hospital, near Netley, was to have 
been laid by her Majesty, on the 12th instant, 
but the ceremony has been postponed on 
account of the ungenial change in the weather. 
The total extent of ground bought for the pur- 
poses of the hospitals, according to the Hamp- 
shire Advertiser, is 90 acres, and the building 
will cost from 150,000/. to 160,000/. It is 
calculated to hold, including the necessary staff, 
3,000 persons. 150 men are already engaged 
in making new roads on the land, and erecting 
a jetty, &c. for the accommodation of the 
Queen. The pier or jetty will be run out about 
150 yards from the shore. The site is about 
half a mile below Netley Abbey. 


Gloucester.—The new market in Eastgate- 
street, of this city, was opened on Tuesday 
beforelast. The building stands upon the site 
of the old market, the present market being in- 
creased by the — occupied by the old corn 
market and sundry dilapidated tenements and 
stables facing Bell-lane. The total area is about 
2,150 square yards. The building is divided 
into two compartments. The principal one, 
extending from Eastgate-street to Bell-lane, is 
230 feet in length, 53 feet 6 inches in width, 
and 40 feet in height, to the ridge of the roof. 
The second one, connected therewith upon the 
west side b light iron columns, is 160 feet in 
length, 32 feet in width, and 32 feet in height 
to the a of the roof. The roof is composed 
of wrought iron arched principals, having a 
light appearance, the largest span being 53 feet 
6 inches. A portion of it is glazed, the re- 
mainder boarded and slated. The market is 
fitted up with shops and stalls. A fountain, in 
the principal avenue, is surrounded by fish 
stalls, and separates the butchers’ from those at 
the re entrance. The fountain has been 
executed by Mr. Seeley, of London. All the 
latest apt wage have been intended to be 
combined in the various arrangements. The 


market has been lighted with gas, by Messrs. 
Rogers and Gough, of this city. The principal 
fagade in Eastgate-street is of Bath stone, and 
composed of four Corinthian columns and pilas- 
ters, supporting a pediment, crowned by a bell 
turret. Three arches between the columns give 
access to the market. Cast-iron gates, with 
scrolls bearing the City Arms, fill up the seve- 
ral archways. The carving has been executed 
by Mr. H. Frith, of this city. The fagade in 
Bell-lane is constructed almost entirely of 
bricks. The mass of the work is of red brick ; 
the quoins, cornices, arches, panels, and salient 
points being marked by white and blue bricks. 
A campanile divides the two compartments of 
the market. The works have been designed by 
Messrs. Medland and Maberly, of London, and 
carried out by Messrs. Jones and Son, of this 
city. Theiron work for the roof, gates, and 
butchers’ stalls, was executed by Messrs. Perry 
and Sons, of Bilston. 

Liverpool.—The Liverpool Corporation have 
just completed some extensive alterations in con- 
nection with the docks; costing about 500,000/. 
New warehouses, and a dock and basin, seven 
acres in extent, have been made on the Wappin 
property; the warehouses, which are fire-proof, 
and fitted with hydraulic cranes, having cost 
88,0007. The Queen’s Dock has also been 
deepened five feet, so that it will now accom- 
modate the largest ships of burden. At these 
docks ships can be unloaded with greater 
rapidity under cover, and their cargoes placed 
on railway trucks, and despatched immediately 
to any part of the kingdom. 

Manchester.—The building erected in Quay- 
street, for the new St. Mary’s Hospital, is 
expected to be opened in a few weeks. The 
builder is Mr. Robert Neill, Strangeways ; and 
the architect, Mr. N. G. Pennington. ‘The gas- 
fittings are being put up by Mr. William Wilson ; 
and the plumbing work . Mr. Helsby. The 
lecture and operation rooms, which are fitted 
with rising circular seats, will be lighted at 
— by “sun-burners.” The lecture-theatre 
will seat 200 persons. The other principal 
rooms are the Radford Museum and Library. 
All the large rooms are fitted with “lantern 
lights.” ere are between forty and fifty 
smaller rooms, and accommodation for about 
ninety beds for patients. The building forms 
nearly a square, having a frontage to Quay- 
street of 92 feet, and a depth of 90 feet 6 inches. 
The original estimate of the cost was 5,200/. 
but an addition made to the Atherton-street 
side of the building, and the gas-fittings, &. 
will be extra. A lithographic view of the hos- 
pital has been executed by Messrs. Day and 
Sons, lithographers, London, and published by 
Messrs. Agnew, of Manchester. he building 
is in the Italian style of architecture. 

Oldham.—The New Lyceum here is to be 
opened in the end of June. The building is of 
stone, in the Renaissance style, and will cost 
about 6,000/. a considerable portion of which 
has been subscribed. The lecture-room and 
music-hall will be decorated, and will have a 
semi-circular ceiling. It extends the whole 
length of the building, and has nine large win- 
dows on one side. The architect is Mr. N. G. 
Pennington, of Manchester. 

Durham.—Mr. William Ground, of Peters- 
borgh, civil engineer and surveyor, has been 
appointed Surveyor and Inspector of Nuisances 
for the borough of Durham, vacant on the resig- 
nation of Mr. Thomas Dickons, through ill- 
health. 

Jarrow. — The contractors for the Jarrow 
Docks are busily employed with the embank- 
ments ; and, in a week or two, nearly seventy 
acres of the slake will be enclosed. About 500 
yards of the river wall is constructed. The 
mason-work of the six jetties leading to the 
dock are also progressing rapidly towards com- 
pletion; and the Toes of railway to them are 
about half finished: 100 men are also at work 
diverting the channel of the river Don. 

Glasgow.—The Committee of the Loch Katrine 
Water Commissioners, at a late meeting, recom- 
mended the appointment of Mr. Mackain as 
resident engineer, on the same terms of remu- 
neration which he held from the Glasgow Water 
Company, viz. 600/. per annum, and a free house 
at Dalmarnock. The committee reported that 





the offer of Messrs, Richard Thompson and Son, 








of Blackburn, for the construction of the Mug- 
dock Reservoir and relative works, at the price 
of 40,1587. 15s. had been accepted. The offer 
of Mr. George Adamson, of Edinburgh, to con- 
struct the tt ock tunnel and relative works 
was accepted. e minutes of the committee 
were approved of.——The extensive wholesale 
warehouse of Sir James Campbell and his co- 
partners, in Ingram-street, appears to be now 
completed, and we take the following from a 
description given in a local t gare * Among 
the most recently-erected and most important 
‘commercial palaces’ in this city is that of the 
Messrs. Campbell, in In -street. The great 
extent of its walls, and the unusual style of its 
architecture, make it universally attractive. We 
need give no elaborate account of the various 
styles of architecture included in it, but it 
appears to us to be chaste and elegant, and well 
suited for the end which it is intended to serve. 
Opinions vary in regard to the projecting tower 
at the north-west corner, but, be that as it may, 
the long tiers of windows are well contrasted by 
the serrated or gabled upper termination of the 
walls, which sufficiently redeem it from the 
monotonous sameness of ordinary street archi- 
tecture. The erection is of four stories, and, as 
each floor is the greater part of an acre, we have 
thus a surface of several acres available for 
business purposes. The whole interior of the 
establishment is open, that is, there is no 
partitioning of wood or stone into compartments, 
and no walling off by material that cannot be 
seen through. The various floors are supported 
by handsome iron pillars, a space being left in 
the middle of three upper floors immediately 
under a spacious glass roof, from which a flood 
of light is diffused throughout all the establish- 
ment. The framework of the lantern being of a 
light blue, with touches of yellow and crimson, 
the effect is extremely pleasant and lightsome. 
The ascent to the various floors is by a spacious 
stair at each end, both stairs throwing a branch 
to each side of the floor. The tower is a much 
more ‘roomy’ place than would be supposed 
from looking at it from the street. The floor of 
the tower is about 50 feet above the level of the 
street. The roof of the entire establishment is 
composed of six ridges, or rather six roofs, each 
having sloped ends and sides, and the north , 
angles having lights in them.” 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Martham, Great Yarmouth. — St. Mary’s 
Church, Martham, Norfolk, consisting of 
chancel, nave, and aisles of five bays, groined 
south porch, with parvise, and western tower 
opening into nave, is now undergoing restoration. 

he arcades, with lofty clerestory, are being 
rebuilt. All the roofs will be executed in 
English oak, moulded, and covered with lead. 
That over the nave will be of hammer-beam 
construction, the curved ribs resting on angels 
holding scrolls and shields. Open seats of oak, 
with poppy-headed standards, will take the 

lace of the pews, in conformity with original 

esign. The chancel will be rebuilt next year. 
The works above mentioned are being executed 
at the sole cost of the widow of the late, Rev. 
Jonathan Dawson. Messrs. Johnson, of Yar- 
mouth, are the contractors for nave and aisles. 
The architect is Mr. Philip Boyce, of Chelten- 
ham. 

Colchester—On Friday, in last week, the 
ceremony of consecrating the cemetery of 
eleven of the parishes of Colchester was per- 
formed by the Bishop of Rochester. The ceme- 
tery comprises eighteen acres, planted by Mr. 
B. R. Cant, nurseryman. The — are 
Episcopal and Nonconformist — odge, 
and receptacle-house for the dead. The chapels, 
in the Gothic and Decorated period, are of same 
size and design (save that the bell-turret in the 
Nonconformist chapel has open trellis-work in 
place of a bell). They are built on the cruciform 
plan, with open porch, tracery windows, stone 
crosses on the gables, and bell-cot. The material 
is Kentish rag, in random courses, with Bath 
stone dressings. The interior is plain, with roof 
supported by open stained wood-work. The 
Episcopal chapel has a carved wood re: - 
desk and chair in the chancel. The Episco 
chapel on the upper portion of the cemetery 
stands east and west, and the Nonconformist 
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chapel on the lower part of the ground looks 
north and south. The original designs were by 
Messrs. Edwards and Law, of London, archi- 
tects, and afterwards carried out by Mr. Barnes, 
of Ipswich, architect. The contractors for 
carrying out the erection of the works were 
Messrs. Colls and Co. of London. 

Northampton.—St. Peter’s Church, which, for 
years, remained in a dilapidated and neglected 
state, has been thoroughly restored, according 
to the local Herald, and a school in St. Peter’s 
parish, for the education of the children of the 

oor, is rapidly spogreanng towards completion. 
Ihe latter was designed by Mr. E. 'F. Law, of 
Northampton, architect. 

Harrow.—The school chapel at Harrow has 
been undergoing a process of almost entire 
transformation. A new aisle has been added to 
the original building from funds subscribed by 
the masters and the parents of the boys, and a 
chancel erected at a cost exceeding 2,500/. by 
the head master, Dr. Vaughan. 

Romsey.—Mr. Lower, the architect appointed 

by the Local Burial Board, has submitted de- 
signs for chapels and a lodge at the intended 
cemetery; and although, says the Hampshire Inde- 
pendent, they were in a rather more elaborate 
style than severe economists might recommend, 
they were generally approved of ‘by the Board, 
and will shortly be wlaedited to the vestry. 
‘~ Birmingham.—A monumental brass, executed 
by Messrs. Hardman, of Birmingham, has just 
been laid down in St. Andrew’s Church, Wells- 
street, in that town,—“ In memoriam viri dilec- 
tissimi Vicesimi Knox.” The figure is habited 
in a modern costume, over which robes are 
represented, the deceased having been a Bencher 
of the Inner Temple and Recorder of Saffron 
Walden. 

Huyton (Liverpool).—The foundation-stone of 
an Independent church was laid at Huyton on 
Wednesday before last. The church will be 
about 70 feet by 40 feet, and is to be in the 
Gothic style, and of slate stone from Huyton 

uarry. The architect is Mr. T. R. Brown; 
the builder, Mr. Lyons, of Huyton ; the joiner, 
Mr. Hughes, of Liverpool; and the plumber, 
Mr. Wainwright, also of Liverpool. The clerk 
of the works is Mr. J. H. S. Gibson. 

Skipton.—The restoration of Skipton Church 
has been effected under the superintendence of 
Mr. J. A. Corry, of Durham. ‘The east gallery 
has been removed, and the roof entirely re- 
stored, with the addition of carved brackets 
resting upon corbels, in accordance with the 
general architecture of the building. The square 

ews, which formerly filled the nave, of various 

—_ and dimensions, have been taken away, 
and low oak seats, of uniform height, with 
carved ends, substituted. The chancel is a con- 
tinuation of the nave without any visible divi- 
sion, except a slight difference in the masonry 
of the pillars and the clerestory windows. The 
carved screen which formerly marked the sepa- 
ration of nave and chancel has not been re- 
placed. The want of stained glass in the east 
window leaves an impression of coldness and 
incompleteness, but it is believed the liberality 
of the ego will not leave this want long 
unsupplied. The formal re-opening took place 
on Wednesday in weck before last. 

Salford—The sub-committee of the local 
burial board, in a report presented to the council 
by the committee, describe the contracts entered 


dow with a small portion of stained glass in the 
upper trefoil, the bowl of the font, and the bell 
are relics of the old fabric. The decorations of 
the interior, the pulpit, reading-desk, and 
stained glass windows are all donations. 
Glasgow.—At a meeting of the City Incor- 
poration of bide sxe held in the Trades’ Hall, 
it has been resolved by a large majority that the 
sum of 50/. be voted as a contribution to assist 
the Trades’ House in filling in one of the tran- 
sept windows of the High Church with stained 
lass.———Mr. Rochead, the architect of a new 
nitarian chapel here, has, according tothe Gates- 
head Observer, designed an edifice for the Scottish 
Church, to be erected in the West-end-park, 
with a campanile upwards of 150 feet high, at 
the north-east corner, in which will be the main 
entrance. 








FRENCH SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 


Our brave allies do not shine quite so bril- 
liantly in their exhibition of pictures, opened on 
Saturday, at 121, Pall-mall, as in former years: 
in fact, it is scarcely above mediocrity. There 
are some works, undoubtedly, of great merit, 
to which our strictures do not apply; but, on 
the whole, their presence does not compensate 
for the many unsatisfactory pictures by which 
they are surrounded. We must again object, 
too, to the manner in which the catalogue is 
arranged. Why should “140” be placed close 
to “35,” and poor “36” be driven to the 
opposite side of the room? Unless, indeed, it 
be to convince grumbling Englishmen that 
Routine” is not to be always despised. 

We will follow the example of the catalogue, 
and pick out a few pictures, regardless of all 
order, beginning with “The Three Ages ” (243), 
by C. L. Muller, very nicely conceived and 
equally well executed: of Mdlle. Rosa Bon- 
heur’s three small-sized pictures, the “ Auvergne 
Peasant” (46), though only “a study,” pleased 
us most: the head and hat are admirably 
touched. 

Gudin has a wonderfully powerful sea piece 
(162), “Fishing-boat on the Dutch Coast ;” 
and whoever shall be so lucky as we were, to 
see it with a bright sunbeam shining, as it were, 
right through the foremost waves, will feel as 
we did, that this is nature’s truth, and that it 
is worth all the mannerism of any school or age. 

Fichel has six of his pretty pe haa ictures, 
of which (145) ‘The Workman’s Meal” is 
most to our liking; but he is eclipsed by 
Billotte, whose “Dairy Maid” (37), and 
“* Breakfast ” (35), are perfect gems. ‘‘ Ex- 
plaining a Dream” by Comte 8), is clever, 
especially in the texture of the dresses, velvet, 
&e. . Paul Delaroche has discarded the 
romantic notion that the first Napoleon crossed 
the Alps on a prancing white charger (110). 
Eugene Flandrin, in his “ View at Tripoli” 
(138), and “‘ Mosques at Scutari” and “ Stam- 
boul” (139 and 140), is very successful; as 
are also “A Street in Constantinople,” by 
Frere (156); and “Interior of St. Cecile,” by 
Dauzats (105), in which the perspective is very 
effective. We would also notice (182) “The 
Boat Carpenter,” Hoguet, and (195) Labou- 
chére’s “ ; sown Se o Ary Scheffer’s “ Three 
Maries,” displaying though it does, great 
~— and feeling, it must be objected that 
the drawing of the eyes and throats is ver 





into for roads, boundary walls, &c. for the new 
cemetery, and the progress made by the several | 
contractors. In concluding, the sub-committee | 
state that “considerable delay has arisen in | 
reference to the chapels, in consequence of the 
abandonment of the designs of Mr. Hill (ori- 
ginally selected), owing to the great difference 

tween the stipulated sum and the amount of 
the tenders ; but the committee are now adver- 
tising for tenders for the execution of the 
designs.of Messrs. Pritchett and Sons.” The 
report was adopted. 

Buttermere—The consecration of the new 
church at this isolated village took place on 
Monday before last, the Bishop of Salisbury 
officiating. The old parish fabric in the lapse 
of time had become decayed, and” beyond 
repair. The new church is built on the old 
site. The designs were by Mr. R. J. Withers, 
of London, architect, who superintended the 
erection. The cost was 500/, The west win- 





defective. Other artists have thought wit 
him, that by making the throat large, strength 
and dignity are given to the figure; but we have 
here another instance of what is unfortunately 
but too general, namely, exaggerating a beauty 
until it becomes a deformity. It is “zt picture 
nevertheless. 








TASTE IN GAS-FITTINGS. 


Last week Mr. G. R. Burnell, C.E. read a paper 
at the Commercial School-rooms, St. Martin’s-lane, 
before the Gas-fitters’ Association, “‘On the Principles 
of Taste as applied to Ornamental Gas-fittings.” The 
lecturer disclaimed any desire to lay down defined 
canons of taste, as applied to gas-fitting, since the 
judgment of the gas-fitter must, in a certain degree, 
be limited by the style of the building to which the 
fittings were to be applied, and to which their design 
should*conform as much as possible, to avoid the ap- 

nce of anachronism, and also by the taste of those 
y whom he was employed. In all cases there were 


the mode of distributing the light, and the quantity 
to be distributed. A dining-room, for instance, would 
require less light than a drawing-room, a lecture. 
room less than a theatre. He contended that it was 
in vain to expect any marked improvement untij 
principles were more extensively applied, and in some 
measure thought the English gas-fitter might learn 
useful lessons in this respect from our neighbours, the 
French, illustrating his position by a drawing of g 
lamp, from the Place de la Concorde, Paris, which 
bore a remarkable contrast with the unsightly gas. 
lamps which disgrace the metropolis. The lamps at 
the Peel monument, in Cheapside, were given as re. 
cent instances, showing the room left for improve. 
ment ; whilst the Philharmonic-hall, at Liverpool, 
was mentioned as one where the principle of light 
and distribution had been well applied. The want of 
taste displayed by London tradesmen was animad- 
verted on, and the gas-fitter was forcibly impressed 
by the lecturer with the necessity which existed for 
cultivating taste, as an important adjunct in connec. 
tion with his art. 





OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE ARCHI.- 
TECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Oxford.—At the second meeting, on the 30th 
April, Mr. Parker, in continuation of his lectures 
“On Foreign Medieval Architecture,” read a paper 
“On the Architecture of France, South of the 
Loire.” He reminded the members of the long 
continuance of Roman civilization in the’ south of 
France, and as a natural consequence the large 
number of buildings copied from Roman remains ; 
also the early existence of a colony of Greeks who 
have left numerous churches of strictly Byzantine 
plan and construction ; and a third class of churches 
which consists of a mixture of the two. This 
southern character extends as far north as the Loire, 
and the Cathedral of Angers is just of that character, 
Tn the same town is the Hospital of St. John, built by 
Henry II. which still is a public hospital. The halk 
of this hospital has all the lightness and elegance of a 
pure Gothic building, and it is believed to be the 
earliest building of that style in existence anywhere. 
He pointed out the beauty of the sculpture of the 
south even as early as the eleventh century, and 
that the art of sculpture travelled from the south 
northwards ; but Gothic architecture, though it had 
attained to a certain point there, afterwards stood 
still, and was carried to much greater perfection in 
the north. : 

Cambridge.—At the second meeting of the society 
for the Easter Term, held on Friday, April 25th, the 
Rev. G. Williams, Vice-Provost of King’s College, 
delivered a lecture “On some Controverted Points in 
the Topography of Jerusalem.” Mr. Fergusson, in 
his “Essay on Jerusalem,” had advanced a theory 
that the building called Es Sakharah, the Dome of 
the Rock, popularly known as the Mosque of Omar, 
is the identical church built by Constantine over the 
tomb of the Saviour. Mr. Williams contended at 
great length, with the help of diagrams, that Mr. 
Fergusson’s views were wholly untenable. 








PROPOSED GIGANTIC TUNNELS THROUGH 
THE ANDES, SOUTH AMERICA. 

Amone the various schemes which have been pro- 
posed for inter-oceanic communication between the 
Atlantic and Pacific, is one brought forward by 
Mr. Kelly, an enterprising gentleman of New York, 
who is at present in England, in order to lay the 
matter before the British Government. His scheme 
embraces the canalization of part of the grand river 
Atrato, and penetrating the Andes by two gigantie 
tunnels, which, if executed, would rival the Egyptian 
pyramids, and the celebrated wall of Babylon. The 
length of the twin-tunnels so proposed is 3% miles, 
the span or width 100 feet, and the extreme height 
120 feet each respectively. ; 

In order to form a proper notion of the magnitude 
of such tunnels, it is necessary to put down on paper 
the dimensions of one of the largest works of the kind 
which have been actually executed ; such a work is the 
Box tunnel on the line of the Great Western Rail- 
way, which is $13,832 yards in length, 27 feet wide at 
springing of invert, 30 feet wide at springing of arch, 
and 25 feet high. The excavation, chiefly i free- 
stone, amounted to 247,000 cubic yards. Now, taking 
the proposed Andes tunnels, at an average height of 
100 feet, we have 57,200,000 cubic yards to be 
excavated, which, at 9s. a yard only, would amount 
to 25,740,000/. It is supposed that the stratification 
of the Audes at the part to be penetrated, is chiefly 
greywacke, or clay slate, such as is met with in certais 
districts of Westmoreland. } . 
Another mode of illustrating the magnitude of the 
proposition, is to state, that one of the pro 
tunnels would contain all the railway aud canal tun- 





two essential points which should be borne in mind, 


nels in the United Kingdom. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Luton Sewage Plans.—The Luton Board of Health, 
after some discussion, have decided that of the six 


ns sent in for competition, and reported on by | p 


r. Dickens, the engineer of the General Board, and 
by the Tottenham committee of that Board, that 
marked “So oder so,” be adjudged the premium of 
307. and that marked “Boar’s Head,” the second 
premium of 10/. On opening the sealed envelopes 
it was found that the successful competitor in both 
cases was Mr. T. L. Evans, of Luton, C.E. 

Liverpool Museum, Sce.—We understand that 
from 100 to 120 sketches have been sent in, and 
that the committee are proceeding to reject all that 
are evidently unfit. No person is to be allowed to 
see them, it is said, but the committee and their pro- 
fessional assistants, should such be employed. 

Rotherham New Grammar School.—Ninety-nine 
designs have been submitted in competition, out of 
which the feoffees have selected that of Mr. Wm. 
Blackmoor, of Rotherham, for the first premium ; 
and for the second that of Mr. Barry, of Liverpool. 








PAYMENT FOR ASSISTING IN OBTAINING 
A GOVERNMENT CONTRACT. 


ELLIS v. BENNETT AND ANOTHER.—WORK DONE IN 
PROCURING A GOVERNMENT CONTRACT. 


Tue plaintiff in this case (tried in the Common 
Pleas, May 2nd) is a surveyor at Northfleet ; and the 
defendants are Government contractors, carrying on 
business in Pimlico. The action was brought to 
recover 1007. a sum agreed to be paid to the plaintiff 
for assisting the defendants in obtaining a Govern- 
ment contract. 

The plaintiff’s case was, that last summer he was 
engaged in some earthworks which were being carried 
out by Mr. Hutchins at Southampton; and, at the 
same time, the defendants were carrying on similar 
operations at Ryde, in the Isle of Wight. In the 
course of this work, the plaintiff became acquainted 
with the defendants; and on the 12th of July he 
called at their office, and said that he was employed 
in getting jobs on Government contracts. Oue of the 
defendants replied, if the plaintiff could get them a 
job, they would amply remunerate him. On the 14th 
August the plaintiff called again, and produced the plans 
and estimates of some earthworks at Fort Monckton, 
near Gosport, for which tenders were asked. It was 
arranged with Mr. Bennett that if the defendants 
obtained the contract they were to pay to the plaintiff 
100/. for his trouble; but if they did not get it, they 
were to pay the plaintiff nothing. The tender was at 
once drawn up, and sent in to the Ordnance-office, 
and the defendants obtained the contract. The price 
at which they were to do the work was 1,868/. 

Mr. Bennett, one of the defendants, and a clerk, 
who was present during part of the interview, denied 
that any arrangement was made to pay the plaintiff 
1007. It was, however, admitted that the plaintiff 
was entitled to some remuneration, and 25/. was paid 
into court to satisfy any demand he might have. 

Evidence was called to show that in the event of 
there having been no specific agreement, the 25/. was 
a sufficient sum to be paid to the plaintiff. 

His lordship left it to the jury to say whether there 
had been any express agreement as to paying the 
plaintiff 100/. and if not, whether the 25/7. paid into 
court was sufficient. 

The jury considered the matter for one hour, and 
then gave their verdict for the plaintiff for 25/7. beyond 
the sum paid into court. 








Potices of Books. 


VARIORUM. 


A sEVENTH edition of the charming book of 
Messrs. Kirby and Spence on Entomology has 
just been issued by _ wel Longman and Co. 
at a sixth of the cost of the previous edition. 
It also contains an Appendix relative to the 
origin and progress of the work. This is a de- 
lightful companion for an idle hour, especially 
in the country, and even in his profession the 
architect himself may thence obtain some useful 
knowledge: witness what is said on page 288 
as to the habits of the Scolytus destructor, in 

destroying ina great degree the effect of one of 
the most vaunted and costly productions of 
modern architecture.” We must refer to the 
volume itself, however, for further light on this 
and other subjects——“ The Art of making 

atalogues of Libraries” is a half-crown pam- 
phlet by a Reader in the National Library at 
ag British Museum, and is “ published and sold 
Pept £] the Literary, Scientific, and Artistic 
smaremoe Office, 10, Brownlow-street, Hol- 
™m.” It developes “a method to obtain, 





ina short time a most — complete, and 
satisfactory printed catalogue of the British 
Museum Library.” The scheme whereby it is 
roposed to settle this vexed question is too 
elaborate for eee here, but it seems to 
display a good deal of thought and experience. 
The author properly divides the subject into 
what regards the merely inventorial catalogue, 
and what relates to the index or finding cata- 
logue, the former not being necessarily an 
arranged or classified one, but the latter neces- 
sari] es so, and based upon the former, though 
much more brief in its titular indications, while 
full and comprehensive in its corelative and 
classified references. The library authorities 
have the Inventory but not the Index, or most 
essential catalogue ; and if any writer can induce 
them to produce the latter in a short time, the 
public will be deeply indebted to him, and ought 
to show their gratitude by presenting him with 
a handsome testimonial——The one hundredth 
part and last but two of Messrs. Longman’s 
Travellers’ Library” has been issued. It 
contains Mr. Auldjo’s still interesting “ Narra- 
tive of an Ascent to the Summit of Mont Blanc” 
in 1827. This was one of the first published 
narratives of this now frequent feat, and 
it may be read with some interest in con- 
nection with another small volume just issued 
by the same publishers, and titled, “ Where 
there’s a Will there’s a Way;” being an 
account of “An Ascent of Mont Blane by 
a new Route and without Guides,” by the 
Rev. C. Hudson and M. E. S. Kennedy, 
both of Cambridge. The motto on the title- 
page of this latter lively little volume, taken 
from Murray’s “ Handbook for Switzerland,” is 
to the effect that “it is a somewhat remarkable 
fact that a large proportion of those who have 
made this ascent have been persons of unsound 
mind.” Doubtless, the local guides ranked 
Messrs. Hudson and Kennedy, at all eveuts, 
in the “unsound” list; but these gentlemen 
themselves are of opinion that “all such spirits ” 
as the mounters of Mont Blanc “ must be good 
fellows,” and we are inclined to agree with 
them as to the “jolly” correlatives of the 
enterprising spirit which prompts the young 
and vigorous to the arduous and somewhat 
dangerous task. But surely there has been 
enough of it now, unless some additional 
motive turn up than merely the desire to accom- 
plish it as a gymnastic feat. 








PMiscellanea. 


Otp Sr. Pancras-RoaD.— A WorpD To THE 
Wise.—Permit me to call attention, through the 
medium of your columns, to the state of the footways 
in the upper portion of St. Pancras-road. Very 
nearly opposite the toll-gate and crescent is a line of 
low, dirty-looking, once suburban, cottages: they are 
not only dirty, however, but dilapidated. Lamps 
there are few, if any. The footway in front might 
rival the primitive state of Balaklava itself: in fine 
weather, the ancles are twisted by the uneven earth ; 
in wet weather, the person is bespattered in tramping 
through the unseen puddles with which it is lined. 
There is some attempt, a little lower down, by way of 
a central slab of paving, to give one a notion of being 
in a civilized country, but for the most part it is as 
I describe, as well also on the opposite side of the 
way, viz. the pathway round the square or crescent. 
I am not aware whose business it becomes to remedy 
this, but, having “hit the right nail on the head ” 
once or twice previously, by your favour, I am led to 
hope a similar result, which may lead to the increased 
convenience and comfort of the public frequenting 
that locality, in respect of adequate paving and light- 
ing being substituted for the present darkness and 
discomfort in that locality abounding —OmniBus. 

Inventors’ Arp Society. — The preliminary 
mecting of an Inventors’ and Patentees’ Mutual Aid 
and Protection Society, was held on Monday week, 
and the initiative taken towards the furtherance of its 
objects. It proposes to assist its members, or their 
nominees, in securing the protection or registration 
of inventions, and to afford capitalists and patrons of 
art and science an assured method of appropriating 
funds to approved scientific objects. It also proposes 
to appropriate one moiety of any profits which may 
arise, after paying a dividend of 10 per cent. to a fund 
for assisting members in sickness, adversity, or dis- 
tress. All inventions patented and carried out by 
aid of the society, are to be transferred to it as 





security for repayment of sums advanced, and priority : 
of protection is to be decided by ballot. 





Tue Bourne Vater Potrery.—As touching our 
article of last week, we hear with regret that the 
Bourne Valley Pottery was totally consumed by fire 
on Wednesday morning last, in the short space of 
one hour. The front or old pottery was built chiefly’ 
of wood: the new pottery in the rear—a very 
substantial brick building within which four new 
kilns had been erected—and the new steam machinery 
just set in motion, has nothing left but the bare walls. 
A great many persons will be thrown out of employ- 
ment for some time. 

THE BROMPTON-ROAD.—A correspondent 1 
in connection with the handsome mm tceming' te the 
Royal Commissioners on the Kensington-gore estate, 
the necessity for improving the Fulham-road from 
Knightsbridge to Brompton-square. “The row of 
houses called Brompton-row stands back at some 
distance from the road, the intervening space between 
them and the road being little different from a piece 
of waste. Some rank grass and a poplar here and 
there are growing on it, and it is in places partially 
inclosed with shabby fencing, but on no uniform plan, 
so that it is neither a piece of ground common to 
these houses, nor is it divided into parts and appor- 
tioned to them severally.” His idea is to do with 
this strip of ground as has been done at Westbourne- 
terrace and at Gloucester-gardens, on the Paddington 
estate. Next to the high road (Fulham-road) form a 
handsome paved footway, say of 16 feet width. Let 
this footway be bounded on the north side by a dwarf 
wall and balustrading, or by an iron railing in stone 
curb, leaving sufficient openings in it for a convenient 
carriage access to the -houses of Brompton-row. 
Within the wall and balustrading a row of limes 
might be planted, and a strip of turf or of gravel laid 
down. Next this strip a carriage-way for the houses 
of Brompton-row, and then the pavement imme- 
diately in front of the houses. 

Tue Propie’s Paxk FoR WOLVERHAMPTON.—A 
numerous meeting was held at Wolverhampton last 
week to promote the revival of this project. Mr. 
Hartley, who had offered 1,000/. conditionally on the 
former attempt which failed, was present, and pro- 
mised to subscribe liberally after seeing what the 
working classes of the town were inclined to do for 
themselves in the matter. Mr. S. Griffith stated that 
he had just been promised 300/. towards the object 
in view. 

An ASTONISHING Mremory.—Excavations are in 
progress at Holyrood, and the archeologists are on 
the look-out for what may turn up. One was at the 
heels of an Irishman, the other day, on the site of 
the old church, built, he told him, many centuries 
ago; and, while Pat was plying his pick, Monkbarns 
exclaimed to him,—‘ Take care! there must be a 
pillar there!” The next stroke of the pick (says the 
Ladies’ Own Journal) alighted on the base of the 
shaft. Turning round with an indescribable look of 
bewilderment, and scratching his head, the Irishman 
said ;—“‘ By the powers what a mimory your honour 
has! ” 

INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, Bir- 
MINGHAM.—The general meeting of this institution 
was held on 30th ult. at the house of the institution, 
in Newhall-street, Birmingham, Mr. B. Fothergill, , 
Vice-President, in the chair. Several new members . 
having been elected, a paper was read, giving a de- 
scription of an improved foundry hoist and cupola, 
by Mr. John Fernie, of Derby. The next paper was 
a description of a double slide expansion-valve for 
marine engines, by Mr. F. W. Wymer, of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. The third was “ On Waddeli’s Improved 
Packing for the Slide Valves of Marine Engines,” 
by Mr. Charles Beyer, of Manchester; and the last 
“On an Improved Construction of Link Motion for 
Locomotive Engines, &c.” by Mr. Alexander Allan, 
of Perth. 


THe BrirMincHaM “ RECREATION SocrEety.”— 
At the evening meetings of this new society, as many 
as 1,500 people, at a penny a head, have attended— 
the ordinary attendance being 500. The receipts of 
the society are 20/. per week, the expenses 6/7. For 
this they provide swings, an electrical machine, single- 
stick and fencing, gymnastics, reading, &c. There 
are also musical performances by a band and chorus 
formed by the members. The rooms are open from 
five to ten on week-days, and from two till ten on 
Sundays; and the whole is conducted with order and 
decorum, showing what working men can do for 
themselves, and forming an example well worthy of 
imitation. 

Mertropoitis Loca MANAGEMENT Act: Sect. 
143.—It may be as well to remark, that no specific 
** modus operandi” is pointed out to be observed in 
the abatement of works alleged to be contrary to 
this Act. Are the vestry to proceed in a body armed 
with pickaxes to commence an assault ; and, by com- 
mitting a trespass on private property, provoke a 
breach of the peace? or are rich rewards to tempt any 
one to lead a “ forlorn hope ?” or is the parish engine 


| to be brought up ?—Cavenpo Tutus, 
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Mancuester Scuoon or Art. — The annnal 
meeting of this school was held at the Royal Insti- 
tution, Manchester, on Monday before last, Mr. 
Edmund Potter, president, in the chair. The chair- 
man regretted the want of support under which the 
school languished, its existence being supported chiefly 
by a few friends instead of the public at large; and 
he should be glad to see the Royal Institution take 
the school by the hand, and relieve it from its heavy 
rent of 200/. At present 1,000/. a year were spent in 
educating 200 or 300 pupils, which was too much, 
though the education was of a high quality. The 
receipts were nearly equal to the expenditure: the 
subscriptions were about 3007. a year. About 100 
pupil teachers paid 3s. a quarter. The secretary read 
the report. Efforts were being made to extend the 
benefits of the school by establishing a class for arti- 
sans, and by giving instructions in public schools at a 
low charge. Mr. Hammersley, the head master, 
reported that the school had maintained a steady 
course of improvement, the studies of the pupils being 
more numerous, and of a higher quality than before. 
In the first quarter the pupils numbered 458, in the 
proportion of 863 males and 95 females; second 
quarter, 194; third, 181; fourth, 204: total, 1,037, 
or an average of about 250 per quarter. The school 
fees amounted to about 2007. The Government grant 
was 880/.; annual subscriptions, 295/.; making, 
with private donations, school fees, &c. about 1,000/. ; 
and there was a balance owing of 374/. Mr. Bazley 
regretted the withdrawal of a portion of the Govern- 
ment grant, which was last year 220/. less than it used 
to be. It would be disgraceful if such a useful insti- 
tution lacked support. 

Bristot Fine-Art AcADEMY.—The annual meet- 
ing of the members and friends of this institution was 
hela on Thursday in last week. There was a 
numerous attendance. Mr. P. W. S. Miles, who pre- 
sided, opened the proceedings by referring to the new 
building now in course of erection, which he said was 
progressing satisfactorily. The committee hoped 
that in the course of the present year, about September 
or October, the roof would be put on, and that at 
this period next year the annual meeting, not only of 
this institution, but the School of Art and the Society 
of Architects, would be held within its walls. The 
architectural portion of the work had been done 
entirely by the Society of Architects gratuitously. 
In the original design, the building was intended to 
be erected in a much plainer form than had since 
been thought desirable. This alteration was made at 
the suggestion of Mr. Thomas, of London, the 
sculptor. The five windows will be filled up with 
different groups of sculpture. Mr. Tucker read the 
report, which alluded to the services of Mr. Under- 
wood and Mr. Hunt, the two.architects who planned 
and designed the building. The elevation of the 
edifice is in the Italian style, from four designs by 
Mr. Hunt. It is approached by a double flight of 
steps, leading into the vestibule. The building will 
contain spacious exhibition-rooms, and a room appro- 
priated for the requirements of the Fine Arts Insti- 
tution. Accommodation will also be provided for the 
School of Practical Art. The principal front will be 
ornamented with emblematical groups, designed and 
executed by Mr. Thomas, provided the necessary sum 
can be raised by independent subscription. This will 
involve an outlay of 3007. towards which 70/. have 
already been subscribed. The report was received 
and adopted. 

Pusiic Batus FoR Stoxe.—In compliance with 
@ numerously and respectably signed requisition, “the 
chief bailiff of Stoke convened a public meeting on 
Tuesday before last, in the New Market-hall, Stoke, 
to devise the best means of establishing public baths 
in the town. The project owes its origin to Mr. 
Herbert Minton, who offered 5007. towards the 
formation of cheap baths. A confident and practical 
spirit pervaded the meeting, and gave promise that 
the liberal and philanthropic intentions of Mr. Minton 
will ultimately be accomplished. Appropriate reso- 
lations were passed, one for the appointment of a 
committee, and another to the effect, that Mr. Lynam, 
architect, should be requested to furnish the committee 
with plans and estimates; avd that after the design 
had been approved of by the committee, lithographs 
of the elevation should be furnished and extensively 
distributed. 

* Racquet Courts” are to be built on the 
Pavilion land, near Sloane-street, Chelsea, Mr. Thos. 
Burton, architect. Tenders were received on the 30th 
al from Lindsay, 9097. to Ashby and Sons, 

i. 

A ProriraBLeE SpecULATION.—A short time since 
some few vitizens bought 2,000/. worth of slates, and 
sent them out from Bristol to Melbourne, consigned to 
Messrs. Miles and Kington, when they quickly received 
back for their 2,0007., 4,0007. or cent. per cent. on 
the speculation. So that, if there have been a great 
many losing ventures to the Antipodes, there have 


SurroLtk Instrrute or ARcH£OLoGY, &.—The 
eighth annual meeting of this society was held on 
Thursday in last week, at Norton, and was attended 
by a large party. The first point of re-union was 
Thurston church, where, in the absence of the Presi- 
dent, the Rev. Lord Arthur Hervey, the Rev. W. 
Spring Casborne was invited to assume the office of 
president for the day; and Mr. Tymms read a paper 
descriptive of the architectural peculiarities of the 
church. The party then proceeded to Little Haugh 
Hall, Norton, the seat of Mr. P. Huddlestone, and 
thence to the National School-room, the walls of 
which had been covered by rubbings of brasses, and 
where a number of antiquities and fossils had been 
arranged. The Rev. Henry Creed having been called 
to the chair, the secretary read the report, which con- 
gratulated the members on the satisfactory progress 
of the society. Various communications were then 
made, presents announced, and objects exhibited, and 
the company afterwards went to the church, and 
thence to the Great Oak. 


Gas. — The works of the new Gas Company at 
Stockton are commenced, under contract, by a firm 
in Leeds, and will be erected on land purchased from 
the corporation, on the north side of the town, near 
the Leeds Northern Railway Station. 13,000 yards 
of pipes are to be laid. The bricks for the buildings 
are being made on the land, and the whole is to be 
finished and in operation by October next, when the 
contract to supply the public lamps with gas at 3s. a 
thousand feet, commences. The old Gas Company 
have given notice that they will reduce the price in 
October to 2s. 6d. a thonsand feet, a concession made 
too late to be at all meritorious. 


THe WrexuHaM ScHoo. or Art.—Some months 
since, says the Wrexham Journal, Mr. Ellis A. David- 
son, the head master of the Government School of 
Art, at Chester, delivered a lecture in the Wrexham 
Masic Hall on the subject of “ Useful and Ornamental 
Art.” The purpose of the lecture was to introduce to 
the people of that town Mr. Davidson’s plan of open- 
ing a branch of his school at the Savings’ Bank, 
Wrexham, the use of which building has been kindly 
granted by the trustees. The branch School of Art 
was accordingly opened in August last, Mr. Davidson 
devoting the whole of each Thursday to that town. 
A select class for ladies, a class for daughters of 
tradesmen, &c. and a general and artizans’ class, meet 
at the Savings’ Bank ; and Mr. Davidson also attends, 
for one hour, at Mr. Floater’s academy, and one hour 
at the British school. The success attending the 
labours of the students has been very satisfactory, 
and the classes are really conferring a great boon on 
the town. In the select ladies’ class, we understand, 
carving in wood, modelling in clay, oil painting, 
water-colour and chalk drawing, are constantly pro- 
ceeding; whilst, in the artizans’ class, the students are 
busily engaged on freehand, ornamental, and model 
drawing, modelling, machine and architectural draw- 
ing, geometry, perspective, ornamental, and flower 
painting, and also on copper-plate and silver engrav- 
ing. One moment’s reflection, remarks the paper 
just named, must prove to workmen of every sort 
how important a knowledge of form, size, and colour 
is to them. Every bricklayer will lay his bricks 
better, every carpenter will work better, every turner 
will turn better, and every mason will cut stone 
better, if his eye and hand have been in some degree 
educated. How often do we see persons disappointed 
when the workman brings home something they have 
ordered, and how frequent is the exclamation, “ Why 
this is not what I meant.” Now, why is this? It is 
because the employer and employed have not pos- 
sessed a knowledge of that language which is more 
eloquent than words, and more explanatory than 
whole pages of print, viz. a knowledge of drawing. 


BRIDGE-BUILDING IN AuUSTRALIA.—The ceremony 
of opening the Victoria-bridge, built across the 
Nepean river, at Penrith, took place, says the 
Australian and New Zealand Gazette, on New 
Year’s-day last. This long-sought-for object opens a 
highway across the Nepean into the great western 
interior of New South Wales. The first pile of the 
bridge was driven on Ist of March, 1854, It spans 
the river in one of its noblest reaches, the length 
being 700 feet, the total width 30 feet. The total 
depth from the platform to the bed of the river varies 
from 17 to 20 feet. The structure is very plain. It 
is composed of a platform covering piles, and is almost 
entirely of the iron bark of the colony: it will cost 
about 10,5002. 


TUNNELLING Rocks.—Mr. C, Wilson, of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, has taken out a patent for ma- 
chinery for tunnelling through hard rocks, consisting 
of a continuously revolving wheel, provided with cir- 
cular rolling discs or cutters, regulated so that their 
axes stand alternately in opposite directions, nearly at 
an angle of 45 degrees with the shaft of the cutter 





been some profitable ones also.— Sherborne Journal. 


—— 


WELDING STEEL.—Mr. H. Anderson, of Garrats. 
ville (U.S.), has secured a patent for an improvement 
in welding steel, in the specification of which the 
patentee states that he is aware that alkalis have 
been before used for the purpose, both simple and 
compound ; but his claim is for a compound of sul. 
phate of soda and carbonate of soda, as a vehicle in 
the welding of steel and securing strength at the 
junction. 














TENDERS 


For building a stack of warehouses in Cannon-strect 
West, for Messrs. Moses, of Tower-hill. Messrs, Tillott 
and Chamberlain, architects. The quantities supplied :— 

Cubitt and Co. ...... i 0 

Piper and Sons ..... — 
Haward and Nixon . : 
Ashby and Son .........sseccseeeeee 14,3 
Ashby and Horner.............00088 14,040 
Lucas, Brother........sccsssseseees 

Brass and Sons .,......cecsssesseees 


Myers 
Holland and Co.......ssccsseceesees 








ooococoeocoo 
oooooooeososo 


Hill 
Jay (accepted) ss..rcccccccesseeees 13,2 


For additional steam-power buildings for the Plombago 
Crucible Company’s works at Battersea. Mr. Leicester 
architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. T. B. Knightley Pe 











PROMI sicievesi shcncacsedsdestbusedes £2,124 0 0 
Downs -. 1,860 0 0 
Rider ..... sapashidabsss sate eevesathaseese 1,770 0 0 
, Coleman . 1,572 0 0 
J. and O, W. Todd ........e0seeeee0 1,498 0 0 
Willson ( pted) -- 1,483 0 0 


For building ‘‘ Half Moon” public-house, Rotherhithe. 
street, for Mr. Flowers :— P ’ erhithe 








See eeeeeeereeveeeeeeeee 








For building villa at Horsham, for Mr. Braby :— 
Lee and Son 00 
Lawrence 00 

TIE sc essvensesscesen 00 

00 
00 
0 0 





Mansfield 
NIAID, cpu cn ectdaescaeientscdteosusves 2,906 
ORLY. sscsvcctstanssecdsccvesesbboesssccct 





For building Midland Counties Insurance Offices, at 
Lincoln. Messrs. Bellamy and Hardy, architects. Quan- 
tities not supplied :— 





Huddleston ........ 
Sharman and Lee.. 
Biott Oeeeecccecreeoeces 2,61 

Barnes and Birch (accepted) .., 2,567 
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For the erection of new residence and offices for the 
Equitable Gas Light Company, at Pimlico. Mr. James 
Howell, architect :— 





Rigby £2,710 0 0 
Lawrence .eccessee vreassenheasbasaceae 2,674 0 0 
MNO cocunntacckscbeccssidesecsastsssievares 2,698 0 0 
Piper and Son ......cssscrsesessveeees 2,629 0 0 
Lucas, Brothers ........ssss00 ape 2,616 0 0 
Winsland and Holland .,......4+. 2,594 0 0 
Mackenzie .....sscccossssccesessseceeees 2,348 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


“TT, L. E.”—* Working Man” (the district Surveyor is right. 
A building of wood is illegal).—* BE. B.”—* J. G."—"C. BR. 8."— 
“PF, W."—“T. D. B.”—* Subseriber.”—*G. G.”—“Shop, at the 
Academy.”— J. M.”—“An Inquirer,”— ‘“ M. N.”—* W. M.”— 
“*M. J. L.”—“* W. 8. Z.” (see advertisement). 

* Books and Addresses.°—We are forced to decline pointing out 
books or finding addresses. 

NOTICE. — All communications respecting advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the ‘ Publisher,” and not 
to the “Editor:” all other communications should be 
addressed to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher. 





Norz.—Various statements having reached us as to 
the difficulty of procuring copies of the Builder in some 
parts of the kingdom—more particularly in Ireland,—it is 
proposed to parties desiring to subscribe, that on the trans- 
mission of a post-office order, or postage stamps, addressed 
** Office of the Builder, No.1, York-street, Covent-garden, 
London,” the Builder will be forwarded to them on the 
day of publication. 














Terms, for One Year..... .£1 1 8 
»» 99 Half-year.... wee 01010 
2 99 Quarter-year ......... 06 & 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


INDOW-BLINDS. —J. FULLER, 


Manufacturer, 29, Charlotte-street, Blackfriars-rosd. 
Established, 1850.—Venetian Blinds, from 10s. each, or 8d. per foot; 
Wire ditto, 7s. each, or 1s. 9d. foot ; Holland di from 58. 
each, or 5d. per foot. Every other description of Biinds equally 
low, warranted of.the best manufacture. Discount to Bu-iders 
and the Trade. Fixed complete. a 





INDOW BLINDS.—TYLOR b & PACE, 
Window Blind Manufacturers, 104, New 
vi aps bmi following PRICES 
or WINDOW SL DS hice they = pon ct as being 
made in the best manner:— Venetian bliu: 
best holland b ey a, i cee ers, 


9d, ; gauze wire y es, 
cloth, 
blinds, in ditto, 1s 10d, § outalde , x: iped 5. 





wheel, thus continually cutting away the substance 
acted upon. 


discounts to builders and the trade, forwarded on application. 
post free. 
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